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RECUSANT POETS 
OF THE 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By 
JOHN CHANDOS 


recusancy would provide a life’s work for many scholars. 
I will only try here to identify the roots of its general 
character. 

First, the word “recusant”’ itself needs qualifying. Its meaning 
of “obstinate in refusal” has acquired special religious connota- 
tions, having been used in particular by Catholic scholars like 
Father Thurston, Louise Imogen Guiney and Father Geoffrey 
Bliss to describe writers whose recusancy was essentially religious. 
I am much indebted to the research of these scholars, but I do 
not intend to restrict my use of the word to Catholic poets. 

“Recusant,” for the purpose of this approach, covers those 
writers who viewed with critical doubt or positive disapproval 
the immediate consequences of the great process of disintegration 
and cross-fertilization known as the Renaissance. Most of these 
were Roman Catholic in sympathy if not in practice, for the 
Church has been, as well as spiritual authority, the chief repository 
of learning and art. Thus there were a significant number of poets 
who viewed the new order with deep misgivings although they 
were not Roman Catholics; and it is often impossible to be 
sure who, in this time of fear and confusion, was genuinely 
submissive and who was recusant. 

The special significance of the spirit of recusancy in the 
Renaissance is in its hostility to the new, ungoverned worship of 
rationalism, of the “Lumen Naturale” which was beginning to 
shape thought and action in Western Europe. The recusants 
foresaw, for the most part intuitively, but sometimes by prophetic 
intellectual feats, the disintegration of morality and the spiritual 


T=: pursuit of particular expressions of the force of 
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famine which might be a consequence of rationalism carried to 
its logical conclusion. They suspected that by appealing to the 
whims and appetites of promiscuous individual judgment licence 
would atomize authority. Their uneasy sense of loss and of dis- 
inheritance has haunted the progress of European literature. In 
the age of high intoxication, the great Elizabethan period, the 
force of recusancy was modified by the surge of novelty, but it 
was not destroyed: even in the bold, modern soul of Shakespeare, 
the influence of a lost world is still tugging poignantly at his 
conscience, as has been shown in Canon Looton’s Shakespeare et la 
Religion. 

With the loss of faith and spiritual unity a great stabilizing 
frame had been left behind. The prestige of independent reason 
was subsequently to grow until, in the nineteenth century, it 
probably seemed to the majority of educated men that man was 
in himself the adequate and proper controller of his own destiny. 
It is not my purpose to dwell upon the force of the reaction 
accelerated by the grim miscarriage of nineteenth-century 
optimism. But it is relevant to remark, in view of the wide 
reconsideration of religious and ethical values being made at 
present, that what I have called recusant poets of the Renaissance 
were among the first modern writers to question the ultimate 
benevolence of according absolute power to “Lumen Naturale,” 
under whatever name or guise it was presented. 

So much emphasis has been laid upon the creative eruption 
and the aesthetic cleavage of the Renaissance since the impact of 
Burckhardt’s great masterpiece of simplification, that it is impor- 
tant to stress, as analytical medievalists from Wilhelm Dilthey to 
Professor Jacob have done, that the Middle Ages did not just 
come to an end overnight, and much of the development 
associated with the sensational Renaissance lies in the temporal 
domain of the Middle Ages. The Renaissance was not a separate 
revival as much as a crisis in human history. The participants in 
the Renaissance believed at first that they were simply enjoying 
another renaissance like those of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It was not until the unprecedented orgies of dissension 
and hatred of the Reformation that the peculiar magnitude of 
the change was recognized. 

The need for reform was freely admitted within the Church 
even by the Popes themselves; and it is one of the strangest 
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enigmas of European history that no effective action was taken 
by the Curia to implement the recommendations of men like 
Cesarini. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, the authority of the Church 
was being indirectly weakened by the bold, iconoclastic specula- 
tions of the New Humanists, although these themselves owed 
their opportunities to the Church, many being in Holy Orders, 
and at least one, Aeneas Sylvius, destined to become Pope. The 
Humanists cleared away much dead wood. Politian, Ficino, 
Bruni, and their successors in turn assailed the restrictive practices 
of decadent academic education. They discredited the textual 
quibbling of the University grammarians; they resisted the 
petulant intolerance of the most repressive ecclesiastical elements; 
the climax of this long campaign being two great clashes, one 
in the middle of the fifteenth century between Laurentius Valla 
and the Mendicant Friars over his criticism in Donatione Con- 
stantini of certain Papal claims to temporal power, the second at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, forming the memorable 
dispute between Reuchlin and the Dominicans over the proposal 
of the latter that all Hebrew literature other than the Old Testa- 
ment should be destroyed. 

Now the Humanist scholars were fighting for the liberation of 
the mind from progressively narrowing confines. They did not, 
however, foresee that one effect of their influence would be to 
help to break a universal authority without having provided a 
successor. Nor did they anticipate the effect upon the masses of 
the wide dissemination (made possible by printing) of garbled 
extracts and travesties of their written works, as these were 
hawked round Europe by enterprising business men. 

When the riot of apostasy finally broke out the majority of the 
Humanists recoiled in horror from the reality which they had 
helped to make possible. They saw that the idea of “freedom of 
thought” and the “emancipation of Reason” that had been 
championed so bravely by the aristocratic Pico Della Mirandola 
produced out of a mélée of Zwinglians, Anabaptists, Socinians and 
rabid counter-reformers an unprecedented and multiplying 
diversity of intolerance. 

Those Humanists who did throw in their lot with the Reforma- 
tion were scarcely made to feel at home in their brave new world. 
Melanchthon trod the Lutheran party line with embarrassment; 
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and even Scaliger, the glory of a Protestant scholarship, dreaded 
living in Geneva its centre. 

England’s course in the Reformation was peculiar, for she had 
been one of the pillars of Catholic orthodoxy; no one could have 
sensed the demoralizing shock and agony of spirit which the 
cleavage of two profound, patristic loyalties would cause some 
of the noblest of the land. The result was a confusion epitomized 
in the character of Cranmer: confusion, with rich prizes for the 
hypocrite, the time server, and the informer. At home there were 
men secretly believing in the faith of their fathers but publicly 
abjuring it from fear of pain or hope of benefit, who lived in a 
state of guilt or insecurity; and abroad there grew up colonies 
of insular English gentlemen exiled in Rome or Paris for their 
faith, suffering their continental environment as a prison, and 
pining for a glimpse of their native English landscape. There 
were, besides, thoughtful men in England to whom the religious 
change was either acceptable or of secondary importance, but 
who were filled with dismay by the social convulsions which 
accompanied the Reformation. The new anti-papist vested 
interest that Henry, with a typical Tudor realism, had built out 
of gifts of the monastic estates consisted mainly of men without 
traditions of land-holding responsibility. Their greed, their antics, 
aping the old nobility, their utter lack of moral authority, were 
an affront to men of every class whose status was founded upon 
the medieval traditions of vocation, training, humility and service. 

It is sometimes comfortable to suppose national character to be 
more or less static. But when the frame of life is broken the shape 
and direction of life itself can change with ominous rapidity. No 
better example can be found than the change in personality of 
the English, so bewildering to contemporary foreign observers, 
which occurred during this bleak transitional period. At the 
beginning of Henry VIII’s reign it was usual for visitors to 
write in the strain of Erasmus to Androlemus: “Did you but 
know the endowments of Britain, you would run hither with 
winged feet, and if the gout stopped you you would wish 
yourself a Daedalus.” 

By the end of the reign the reports of visitors on England 
were very changed. The old tolerance, courtesy, gaiety were 
scarcely to be seen; men had become furtive and malicious, and 
it was no foreigner but the old English statesman Scory who 
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warned the young King Edward VI at the beginning of his 
reign that, “His subjects had become more like the slavery and 
peasantry of France than the ancient and godly yeomenry of 
England.” 

One of many anonymous citations of the time goes into bitter 
details of uncontrolled vagrancy and beggary and the abuses of 
absentee landlords. 


Such plenty made so scarce, such crying for redress, 
Such feared signs of our decay, which tongue dares not express. 


The banner of the all too honourable Pilgrims of Grace, who 
marched south to beg redress of the King, represented the five 
wounds of Christ and is referred to in the first verse of the pil- 
grims marching song, which is anonymous, and almost certainly 
a composite work. 

Christ crucified 

For Thy woundes wide 
Us commens guyde 
Which pilgrames be, 
Throughe the godes grace 
For to purchache 

Olde welth and peax 

Of the spiritualtie. 


The spirit of recusancy, social and religious, was more than a 
protest against these conditions, against the repudiation by the 
new order of the vision of the Middle Ages. It was not simply 
satire. There had been no lack of satire in the Middle Ages; satire 
on lewd women, corrupt priests, faithless knights, against all the 
imperfections of human life. Recusancy was less a reproof of 
natural misdeeds than an objection to the departure from certain 
standards of judgment and of the failure to recognize the validity 
of certain values. 

It was not the commission of evil but blindness to the identity 
of evil that it lamented; and its spirit persisted, modified and 
disguised, through the tormented but fertile Elizabethan age. 

The work of poets who were consciously and dominantly 
recusant resolves itself into three classes. First, there is the negative 
class, implying complete disregard of the new world, which 
could only be comfortably achieved by the exceptionally 
privileged. 
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Second, the religious, implying a withdrawing into prayer 
and spiritual contemplation. 

Third, and the most obvious, the directly satirical. 

At the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII poetry was in 
ill-repute. Not only was there a strong prejudice against the 
vernacular in favour of Latin, the word poetry itself was used as 
a term of reproach. More’s imaginary prose dialogue concerning 
heresies was described by his opponents as “so much poetry.” 
Tyndal referred ill-humouredly to “‘painted poetry, its babbling 
eloquence.” Poetry was accused by men as different as Lutherans 
and the Dominicans of Florence of propagating immorality. But 
its real sin was that it was generally bad. 

Since the passing of the isolated genius of Chaucer, the English 
Muse had become trite and garrulous: and she had almost 
vanished from sight behind a tangle of ornaments and conceits 
with which Occleve, Lydgate and Hawes delighted to cover her. 
The eccentric Skelton performed marvels within the limits of a 
highly personal style which suited perfectly the splenetic nature 
of his talents. But his style was full-blown and could be stretched 
no further. In the Universities poetry suffered from being regarded 
merely as a branch of rhetoric, as, in fact, the handmaid of oratory. 
Moreover it was generally assumed in the seats of learning that 
creative literary talent was inseparable from weighty scholarship. 
And it must be admitted that members of those leisured classes 
who were not scholars or divines by vocation had offered little 
evidence to challenge this dusty prejudice of the late Middle 
Ages. There had been a few outstanding exceptions such as John 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, and Sir Thomas Malory. But in any 
case these were now disregarded; for the earnest Humanists of the 
sixteenth century, blinded by the novel glare of the Renaissance, 
could see no beauty in the immediate past. The Morte D’ Arthur, 
Florisand and Lancelot du Lac seemed even to old Vives trivial if 
not wicked stuff. On the whole the complaint of Skelton, the 
first English literary recusant, was fair enough. 


Noble men born to learn they have scorn 
But hunt and blow an horn 

Leap over lakes and dykes 

Think nothing of Polytykes. 


They thought nothing of Polytykes, nor of the arts neither: 
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so wretched poetry was left at the mercy of pedagogues and 
edants. One example of Asham’s taste has become justly 
celebrated, the lines he offered in praise of hexameter. 


All travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysses 
For that he knew many men’s manners and saw many cities. 


But in a new book which was having a wide influence through- 
out Europe at this time, I] Cortegiano, by Castiglione, there 
appeared a prophetic suggestion of light to come. “Ability to 
write poetry,” Castiglione asserted, “‘was one of the courtier’s 
most necessary gifts.”” And when the first flowering flame of the 
High Tudor and Elizabethan literary impulses appeared, it was 
borne aloft by two young, active, and thoroughly unacademic 
spirits, Sir Thomas Wyatt and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 
In the following generation, Sir Philip Sidney, surveying the 
immediate past, made in his Apology the historic observation that 
he had found in the writing of courtiers of no great learning a 
sounder and more effective style than in the works of certain 
professors of learning. 

With these words we are in a new age indeed, yet still one 
related to an older age than the immediate past; for Sidney’s 
words recall the spirit of the twelfth century, when the perfect 
knight was expected to be a creative artist in words, a Troubadour. 

These two inspired pioneers, Wyatt and Surrey, had much in 
common technically; so much, that wide differences in the spirit 
behind their most sincere writing have usually been overlooked. 
Wyatt was a discreet and adaptable man, able to adjust himself 
easily and without hypocrisy to the new order. Surrey simply was 
not of it. When he died on the scaffold at the age of thirty, con- 
victed on a clumsily invented charge of high treason, he was 
fulfilling the logical destiny of a medieval autocrat in a Tudor 
bureaucracy. 

Surrey was medieval in every particle of his being; he was 
brave, generous, outspoken, affectionate and loyal; an impulsive 
stranger to intrigue and continually being ensnared by intriguers; 
alternating charming and humble admissions of his faults with 
fits of ungovernable rage reminiscent of his royal Angevin 
ancestors. 

The new influence of upstart courtiers with ready-made titles 
and of greedy quick-rich merchants without mature traditions 
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or practice of responsibility were equally abominable to him. He 
was twice imprisoned for striking courtiers, and once for going 
abroad at night with a cross-bow and breaking the windows of 
Gresham and other London magnates who favoured German 
ideas of religion. During all his imprisonments he wrote verse. 
One of the most graceful and sensitive of his works was composed 
when he was immured at Windsor and contemplated his joyful 
childhood in the same district. 

During his last imprisonment in the Tower he produced the 
extraordinary diatribe against the citizens of London. 

London, hast thou accused me 

Of breche of laws, the root of strife? 
Within whose breast did Boyle to see 
So fervent hot thy dissolute life. 

Subsequent critics so far misunderstood the age and the 
situation as to interpret this work as “whimsical,” “humorous,” 
or “eccentric.” They evidently had little experience of the 
effects of prison to miss the savage scorn in what they called the 
“humour.” When Surrey was next imprisoned it was to await 
execution of sentence of death. 

Like Wyatt, Surrey usually applied himself to the conventional 
themes of l’amour courtois. It is irony that in him should be blended 
so finely the traditions of the past and the genius of the future. 

Dr. Nott, despite his sincerely biased prejudgment of evidence, 
did succeed in assembling most of the available facts relating to 
Surrey; and it is difficult to quarrel with his final appreciation of 
the artist: “How shall we appreciate his writings too highly, who, 
by a single effort of genius corrected a nation’s taste?” 

That this high-spirited young gallant introduced the memor- 
able instrument of blank verse into our language entitles him in 
itself to a distinguished place in the literary hierarchy. But his 
triumph over his disadvantages as a pioneer speak louder than all 
his subsequent influence. The unaffected elegance and delicacy 
of his feeling and the purity of his language, with nothing behind 
him for guidance or inspiration, save models in a foreign language, 
come near to being a miracle. Almost every decision he made was 
necessarily original, not a development of the examples of previous 
writers. When for instance he grappled with the iambic measure, 
sensing at once the danger of its potential monotony, he unerr- 
ingly devised the relieving pause at the end of the fourth syllable. 
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But we are not here concerned with textual criticism or with 
the main stream of his courtly sonnets, which, as I have said, was 
a turning away from ugly realities. It is his exceptional poems 
which are relevant to our quest. In certain of these he parts 
company with the compliant Wyatt and he dares to hint in 
words at the oppression of his fastidious spirit. A brief illustration 
is “The Noble Voyage.” 

The sowdden stormes that heave me to and froo 
had welneare perced faith my guyding saile 

for that I on the noble voyage goo 

to succhor treuthe and falshed to assaile 
constrayned am to beare my sayles ful loo 

and never could attayne some pleasaunt gaile 

for unto such the prosperous winds doo bloo 

as ronne from porte to port to seke availe 

this bred dispayre, whereof such doubts did groo 
that I gan faint and all my courage faile 

but now my blage myne error well I see 

such goodley light King David giveth me. 


Surrey’s censure of the spy-ridden Tudor court was at times so 
bold that it is surprising he survived as long as he did. In “Portrait 
of a King” he must have composed his own death-warrant if 
Henry ever set eyes on the verse which begins: 


Thassirian king in peace, with foule desire 
And filthy lusts, that staynd his regall hart 
In warre that should set princely harts on fire 
Did yeld, vanquisht for want of marciall art. 


A generation later a kinsman of Surrey’s, Philip Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, was lying in the Tower under sentence of death for 
religious recusancy. In a neighbouring cell, tortured and broken 
in body, but joyful in spirit and firm in purpose lay his friend and 
confessor Robert Southwell. Surrey and Southwell are certainly 
the best English poets to die prematurely on the scaffold. We can 
only guess at what we have lost through the execution of each at 
about the age of thirty. 

Robert Southwell must have been one of the most remarkable 
men of his or any other age, for he achieved in himself the rarest 
of unions between the proselyte martyr and the serious artist. To 
be a thorough artist generally requires something of an impulse of 
obsession ; and it is noticeable that most effective artists intuitively 
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protect conditions favourable to their work from the threat of 
invasion of any rival obsession. Thus the artist is normally found 
recording the crucifixion of others rather than being himself 
crucified. 

There is of course all manner of crucifixion, as Anthony 
Coppley, the picaresque Elizabethan recusant remarked during 
the course of his artistically and personally dissipated life. 

And since what saints did ever amount to bliss 

That hath not more or less ben crucified 

Either with self-zeal dome or by oppresse 

Of tyrannie by villanes’ hands inflicted? 

The seed that must to flowery growth redound 
Must first lie dead and withered in the ground. 

Similarly the proselytising saint has seldom much time and 
usually little patience for art and artists. 

In Southwell the antithetical impulses were wonderfully har- 
nessed together and made to serve each other. As priest and 
missionary he was sublimely devoted to his duty; and although 
when he came to minister secretly in England in the households of 
Lord Vaux and the Countess of Arundel his work was both 
dangerous and exacting, nevertheless he maintained a regular 
output of passionate works of poetic art which are stamped with 
the mark of highly professional practice. 

Perhaps Southwell was able to reconcile his development as an 
artist with his vocation as a Jesuit missionary through feeling that 
his poetry was a medium of particular communion with God. 
His devotional poems are sometimes distinguished in form and 
treatment from secular love lyrics only by the substitution of God 
for a paramour. God and divine love were to Southwell realities 
not merely imminent and substantial but well nigh voluptuous 
in their ecstasy. That is to say that Southwell was consummately 
medieval. Like Surrey he seemed an anachronism, but proved a 
disquieting and unforgettable example. The sublimated sensuality 
of his poignant visions of divine love stem directly from the 
tradition that produced the sermons of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
and anyone familiar with the imagery of the abbot will recognize 
its influence in such lines as these: 


O Soul! Do not thy noble thoughts abase 
To loose thy loves in any mortal wight 
Content thy eye at home with native grace 
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Sith God himself is ravished with thy sight; 
If on thy bewty God enamoured be 
Base be thy love of any less than He. 


Robert Southwell’s career was a fair and incorruptible vale- 
diction from the old world that was passing away. He personified 
all that was best in the medieval character, refreshed and uncon- 
fused by study of Platonism and the speculations of Bruno and 
the later Humanists. Southwell wore great learning with the 
athletic ease that the Black Prince wore his plate armour; he 
clothed a golden wit with humility; in adversity and under the 
most prolonged torture he was patient, gentle but utterly im- 
movable in will. His farthest reaching power of persuasion was the 
radiant goodness of his personality; and he gave his life with 
positive gratitude in a cause that embraced for him every possible 
aspect of virtue, that was, in short, all-important. Of recusants 
against the direction which life had begun to take in the Renais- 
sance, Southwell commands particular attention for his singleness 
of heart, as much as for his genius. 

As confusion of identity increased with the waning of Eliza~ 
bethan exhilaration and clear spirits like Southwel! were extin- 
guished one by one, the force of recusancy began to surrender 
its independence and merge into a compromise with its adver- 
saries. Its influence in art was still alive but more difficult to 
isolate. Ben Jonson was about the last distinguished English 
poet to weigh characters and find them wanting in the uncom- 
promising but compassionate scales for which Southwell had 
embraced martyrdom. But Jonson’s own uneasy conversion to 
Catholicism and his subsequent recantation ten years later marks 
a new state of bewilderment which intellect in itself could not 
dispel. Recusancy proper may be said to have ended when men 
could no longer think of a return to medieval values as a feasible 
course of action; when the gulf became too wide for the eyes of 
their memory to span, and they were obliged to recognize that 
the spiritual reserve which had been lost or spent during the 
Renaissance could never be recovered in its old forms; that they 
must look to the future for a rebirth of faith and valid ethics. 
The immediate result of this realization was the sepulchral 
gloom of the metaphysical poets. In their company we are in 
another world. | 

The disappearance of independent recusancy was preceded by 
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wraith-like transient materializations. Its fading light may be 
scen glimmering without heat in the poems of Samuel Daniel. 
Fate has consigned Daniel’s work to relative oblivion after 
showering upon it the praise and admiration of the most critical 
of that successful writer’s contemporaries. Perhaps Sellers was 
right in attributing this neglect to a lack of “old Adam” in 
Daniel. Certainly there is a conspicuous absence of lewdness and 
rage, his reticence and delicacy are strange in an Elizabethan. 
But Daniel was not a typical man of his age and therein lies his 
peculiar interest. A number of modern scholars have been at pains 
to repudiate suspicions of his having had Catholic sympathies. 
But it is impossible to read Daniel's poetry for long without 
apprehending a pervasive undercurrent of sorrowful yearning for 
a past state of grace. In ““The Complaint of Rosamond,” the most 
evocative of his poems, this feeling is achieved by applying a 
grave but delicate heightening of language so to overreach the 
nature of his subject that an allegorical interpretation is compelled. 
A beautiful maiden having sinned by reluctant submission to the 
unlawful embraces of a king is at last forced by his jealous and 
revengeful queen to take poison, and later haunts the scene of her 
unwilling suicide. Let two verses speak for themselves. 


These hands that beautious ministers had been 
They must give death, that me adorned of late 
That mouth that newly gave content to sin 
Must now receive destruction in theareat 

That body which my lust did violate 

Must sacrifice itself t’appease the wrong 

(So short is pleasure, glory lasts not long). 


Then straight my conscience summons up my sin 
T’appeare before me in a hideous face; 

Now doth the terror of my soul begin, 

When every corner of that hateful place 

Dictates mine error and reveals disgrace 

Whilst I remain opprest in every part 

Death in my body, Horror in my heart. 


The verse glitters with pain, not morbidness or self-pity, but 
the protesting smart with which healthy sensibility signals a 
moral wound. While stressing the responsibility of the individual 
he presents from contrasting angles the picture of the helplessness 
of the individual, or group of individuals, who, whether from 
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arrogance or apathy, severs the bonds of a common spiritual 
language and authority and interrupts the flow of a total com- 
munion which alone can unite all men in brotherhood by 
investing the weak with strength and the strong with humility. 


Do not profane the work of doing well, 
Seduced man that canst not look so high 
From out that mist of earth as thou canst tell 
The ways of right which virtue doth descry, 
That overlooks the base contemptibly, 

And low-laid follies of mortality: 


Nor mete out truth and right discerning praise 
By that strong measure of confusion 

The vulgar foot that never takes his way 

By reason but by imitation, 

Rolling on with the rest, and never weighs 
The course that he should go but what is gone 


Well were it with mankind if what the most 
Did like were best; but ignorance will live 
By others’ square, as by example lost, 

And man to man must th’hand of error give 
That none can fall alone at their own cost, 
And all because men judge not but believe. 


For what poor bounds have they whom but th’earth 
bounds? ... 


As well as any Elizabethan, Daniel knew that every written 
word which might invite hostile comment needed a back door 
of ambiguity. He was circumspect, being no hero, and he rarely 
speaks as boldly in the first person as in the couplet towards the 
end of “The Complaint of Rosamond”: 


I'll hide the rest and grieve for what has been 
Who made me known must make me live unseen. 


Samuel Daniel’s poetry has suffered unjustly in favour of his 
(albeit excellent) prose. Further study will surely repay the 
literary historian. For Daniel was the shyest and subtlest of late 
Elizabethan men of letters and his finest sonnets are of the very 
highest order. But an even firmer claim to attention may rest 
upon his particular far-sighted presentiment of the unpalatable 
consequences of encouraging rabid fermentations without pro- 
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viding vats and cellars for the bestowal and maturing of the 
young wines. 

The author of “The Art of Poetry,” who had something in 
common with Daniel, touched the fringe of the absolute on 
behalf of more than both of them when he wrote: 

“Wise men do naturally mislike all sudden innovations, 
especially of laws.” 


THE MYSTIQUE OF 
NIETZSCHE 


By 
HENRI DE LUBAC 


I 


how, after finishing Joyful Wisdom, Nietzsche imagined 

that he had landed on the shore of an unknown world. It 
was a terrifying world, without a name, and he knew nothing 
about it, save that he had advanced beyond what could be 
attacked or destroyed by thought. He fancied that he had placed 
an impassable ocean between himself and all possibility of 
intellectual refutation, that he was treading virgin soil beyond 
the confines of all criticism. 

This frame of mind was not altogether new. It dated some 
months back. For some little time Nietzsche had had the impres- 
sion that from then on he was to be another man. He had entered 
another universe. In the depths of his being he had severed every 
bond with living men. He was no more the invalid professor full 
of original ideas so much appreciated by the companions of his 
many country sojourns; no longer a writer, philosopher, critic; 
no longer the pupil of French moralists nor of any master what- 
soever. 

The romanticism of his first years at Bale, with its ensuing 
positivism, had not merely been outgrown or transformed, as 


I her recollections of Nietzsche Lou Andreas-Salomé records 
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might happen in any intellectual development. There had arisen 
in him a new character completely out of relation to all that, a 
character which made him “‘a solitary among solitaries.” A 
seriousness, hitherto unknown, took possession of him. He con- 
ceived himself the bearer of an overwhelming revelation, en- 
trusted with a unique mission. “My hour has come,” he writes 
solemnly to his sister. “In me is now to be found the uttermost 
peak of thought, of the moral striving of Europe, and of many 
other things as well. Perhaps the day will come when the eagles 
themselves will lift their eyes to me in awe.” And to Peter Gast 
about the same date he writes this equally astonishing letter: 


The August sun is burning over our heads, the year is in flight, 
silence and peace are descending on mountain and forest. On the 
horizon of my mind there have just arisen thoughts such as I have 
never known till now. . . . It will be necessary for me to live years 
yet. Ah, my friend, there are moments when I tell myself that deep 
within me I am living the most dangerous of lives, for I am an 
engine that may explode. The intensity of my feelings makes me 
both tremble and laugh. Many a day before now I have been unable 
to leave my room for the silly reason that my eyes were sore. Why? 
On each occasion I had wept too much in my walks the previous 
day, and wept tears not of sorrow but of jubilation. At such times 
I would sing, and utter foolish words. I was possessed by a new 
vision which I am the first man to know. 


What had happened? The last phrase, “a new vision,” is 
significant. We are dealing with a vision, or something like it, 
originally with something greater still—an ecstasy, an illumina- 
tion, a terrible intuition. Some object had been revealed to him 
which he was “‘the first of men to know.” The event took place 
in the early days of August 1881. Towards the end of July 
Nietzsche had left Recoaro, a little village in Venetia, where he 
had been staying with his friend Peter Gast. Dawn of Day had 
just been published. For the third time he had climbed to Sils- 
Maria in the Ober Engadine. He loved this “region of crystal 
light and snow, of blue water and dark pine, of green rich pasture 
where grandeur and beauty met.” 

There he had resumed his solitary walks. It was then that one 
day, when he had just passed the wood-girt lake of Silvaplane, 
the event occurred. No companion witnessed it. No first-hand 
document relates it. But that the shock was sudden and profound 
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we have evidence in a vibrant page of Ecce Homo. It has often 
been quoted, but it is as well to have it before us again: 

The idea of revelation, in the sense that something which pro- 
foundly convulses and upsets one becomes suddenly visible and 
audible with indescribable certainty and accuracy—describes the 
simple fact. One hears—one does not seek; one takes—one does 
not ask who gives: a thought suddenly flashes up like lightning, it 
comes with necessity, without faltering—I have never had any 
choice in the matter. There is an ecstasy so great that the immense 
strain of it is sometimes relaxed by a flood of tears, during which 
one’s steps now involuntarily rush and anon involuntarily lag. There 
is the feeling that one is utterly out of hand, with the very distinct 
consciousness of an endless number of fine thrills and titillations 
descending to one’s very toes—there is a depth of happiness in which 
the most painful and gloomy parts do not act as antitheses to the 
rest, but are produced and required as necessary shades of colour in 
such an overflow of light. . .. Everything happens quite involuntarily, 
as if in a tempestuous outburst of freedom, of absoluteness, of power 
and divinity. . . . This is my experience of inspiration." 

Charles Andler, Daniel Halévy, and A. Quinot refer this pas- 
sage to an ecstasy subsequent to that of Rapallo—of this later— 
while Mile. Geneviéve Bianquis quotes it with reference to that at 
Surlei Rock. These statements do not conflict, if we remember 
that Nietzsche never professed, in the passage quoted, to relate a 
single recollection of definite date, but rather to analyse a certain 
type of experience, which might, with varying accompaniments, 
have occurred more than once. Not every feature of his analysis 
is necessarily to be found in each of the recollections which form 
its basis. Taken as a whole the passage would appear to be more 
generally adapted to Sils-Maria than to Rapallo. Meanwhile 
Nietzsche confines himself to the psychological aspect of the 
inspiration. He does not say a word here to give us the slightest 
idea of the content of his ecstasy, any more than he does in his 
contemporary letters to Peter Gast or to his sister. During the 
months that follow he is silent as to the message received. “On 
my horizon have arisen thoughts which I have never had before. 
I do not wish to disclose any of them,” he wrote to Peter Gast. 
In the same way he will say later that he has searched in vain for 
men with sufficient depth of soul to enable him to communicate 
his thought without their dying of the knowledge. But it seems 

1 Ecce Homo. Trans. Ludovici, pp. 102-3 
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too that he had had from the very beginning to go back on his 
first astonishment and been forced to seek some new soul-balance. 
The revelation which dwelt in him would need, he said, 
“thousands of years to take bodily shape.” At the least he 
needed some time to himself to assimilate it and find modes of 
expression for it. 

However, there was yet another reason for his silence: his 
courage was failing. In Joyful Wisdom, a simple continuation of 
Dawn of Day, which he finished at Genoa and then at Messina 
between October 1881 and April 1882, he slipped in towards the 
end a furtive allusion, slightly unreal in tone, as though he dare 
not do more. The reader would hardly notice its significance. In 
August 1882, a year therefore after the event, he will open out 
to Lou-Salomé on the question, but not without effort and a 
sense of mystery. “He confided his thoughts to me as though they 
had been a mystery unspeakably painful to utter. He spoke of 
them only in ambiguous terms and in a low voice with every 
sign of the profoundest horror.” We are soon to understand 
why. The thought which had risen before him “like a star” was 
not simple. It was an object of dread as well as of jubilation, or 
rather of the one or the other according to our understanding of 
it. It “flamed like a flash of lightning’—to illuminate, or to 
shatter? He laughs and shudders at it by turns. This terrible 
astounding revelation, this equivocal thought, is summed up in 
two words: Eternal Recurrence. 


At the beginning of August 1881, at Sils-Maria, 6,500 feet above 
the sea, and higher still beyond man and time! 
The sun of knowledge stands once more at midday, and the 


serpent of eternity lies coiled in its light. 


In the autumn of 1882, still suffering from his sentimental 
experience with Lou-Salomé, Nietzsche had returned to Leipzig. 
Many of his friends remarked “that he looked like a wild appari- 
tion come from some uninhabited region where one could no 
longer have access to him.” In November he once more went 
south. After another visit to the Overbecks at Bale he arrived at 
Rapallo on the Ligurian coast to winter there. The recluse spent 
his time with his notebooks in which already his teaching on 
Eternal Recurrence was beginning to take shape. He took long 
walks along the bay of Rapallo to the headland of Porforino. 
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Sometimes he sat down facing the sea. Such is the background of 
a new mysterious event which occurred: 

I was sitting waiting, but not waiting for anything; beyond good 
and evil, enjoying now the light, now the shade, absorbed in this 
game which had become sea, noon, and pure patternless duration, 
when on a sudden, my friend, the unique became two, and Zara- 
thrustra passed before me. 


In contrast to what had occurred at Sils-Maria, we have here an 
unmistakable vision, a vision clear-cut and sudden. “TI could tell 
you the day and the hour.” “Zarathrustra,” he will say again, 
“fell upon me, attacked me.” For all that there was something less 
absolutely new than at Sils-Maria, something less of a surprise, 
more foreseen. Hence he is not shocked to the depths of his soul 
by contrary impressions. He exults with joy, feels no terror. 
Beyond a doubt it is this vision, we are forced to admit, this 
radiant image of Zarathrustra, which banishes all fear and 
stabilizes him in joy. It at once elates and encourages. We see 
him “trembling with many-sided happiness.” Zarathrustra is 
his luminous double, himself, the unique which has become two, 
and the two form but one. He had already conceived of such a 
character, but as a literary fiction. In his hours of depression he 
had himself felt opposition rather than brotherhood between the 
two. He had asked himself whether the exaltation of his hero 
would not mean his own humiliation. As to the idea received, 
he had no doubts; but from time to time he still doubted himself. 
Then, step by step with this doubt, the idea without ceasing its 
pressure became atrocious, intolerable. Ought he to sing the 
praises of the god who had taken possession of him, or grind his 
teeth and curse the devil that was torturing him? Now his last 
hesitations disappeared, as did his fits of anxiety. Without giving 
him the unspoken message Zarathrustra came to confirm him in 
the revelation he had already received. From now on he knows 
with certainty how to interpret for himself the revelation of 
Sils-Maria. 

Such is the source of this sudden activity and unexpected 
behaviour. Ten days at the end of this same month of January 
will be enough for him to put in order the whole of the first book 
of his prophecy. No question now of analysis or critical comment 
as in his previous writings. The style is no longer epigrammatic, 
as it still is in Joyful Wisdom: it is a lyrical outpouring, inspiration 
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bursting its banks like a river. “It is a poem, a fifth gospel,” he 
writes to his publisher, “a thing for which there is no name.” 
And to Peter Gast: “It is only a quite short book, but it is the best 
thing I have done. I feel a weight lifted from my soul. Never have 
I done anything more important, more cheering.” He sees these 
pages as “his testament.” In April he will write from Genoa to 
Overback: “I sometimes think I have lived, worked, and suffered 
solely to be able to write this little book of seven pages, and even 
that my whole life is thus thereafter justified.” 

It is tempting to attribute to the morbid excitement which 
preceded his breakdown the judgment he passes on Zarathrustra 
in Ecce Homo: 

This work stands alone. . . . The fact that a Goethe or a Shake- 
speare would not for an instant have known how to take breath in 
this atmosphere of passion and of the heights; the fact that by the 
side of Zarathrustra, Dante is no more than a believer, and not one 
who first creates the truth—that is to say, not a world-ruling spirit, 
a Fate; the fact that the poets of the Veda were priests and not even 
fit to unfasten Zarathrustra’s sandal—all this is the least of things, 
and gives no idea of the distance, of the azure solitude, in which this 
work dwells. 


There is here, unmistakably, something in his tone of exag- 
gerated boasting, that heralds his coming breakdown. Yet at 
bottom it is exactly the same self-confidence as he had felt from 
the start, the confidence which had made him once write to 
another correspondent, M. de Seydlitz, that he must one day go 
on pilgrimage to Rapallo, “that sacred spot in which the book of 
books, Zarathrustra, first saw the light.” We are to take quite 
seriously his words to his publisher about a “fifth gospel.” We 
are to understand beyond a doubt that for him this fifth gospel 
abolishes its predecessors, the four Christian gospels. Proof of 
this is a passage in a letter of April 1883 written to Malvids of 
Mayenburg: “It is an extraordinarily beautiful story: I have 
challenged all the religions and have composed a new Holy 
Bible.” From this date Nietzsche, now more than inspired 
prophet, adopts the attitude not merely of a critic and opponent 
of Christianity, but of a rival and successor to Jesus. Already 
he is convinced that he will be able to say of himself—and his 
meaning is plain—Ecce Homo. 

1 Ecce Homo. Trans. Ludovici, pp. 106-7. 
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The Rapallo vision convinced him of the secret of his existence, 
and his idea of Eternal Recurrence now took definitive shape. 


Here a number of questions arise, and during the last fifty years 
commentators have not failed to ask them. How could Nietzsche 
have come to believe in the novelty of his discovery? How find 
a source of exaltation in a thought which crushes more than it 
exalts? How could one so clear-sighted as he have failed to un- 
mask its inconsistencies? And how did he fail to see that his ideal 
of the Superman, incarnated in Zarathrustra, was a contradiction 
of his faith in Eternal Recurrence? 

If ever an idea was outmoded, surely this one was. Nietzsche 
cannot but have met it among the ancient Greeks to whom he 
had devoted his first worship—Anaximander, Heraclitus, and 
Pythagoras. Lucretius had sung of it, and it was the root idea of 
Stoic cosmology. In India it was to be found everywhere. Every 
lecturer on Deussen and d’Oldenberg was perfectly familiar with 
it. Might he not also have read it in Goethe, as he had in Guyau? 
In his own day it had found a semi-scientific justification in the 
new dynamism of Vogt, with his explanation of the whole 
universe by alternating currents of dissolution and condensation. 
Now Nietzsche, who at the time was going through a phase of 
attraction to science, had read Vogt’s work, and its daring had 
pleased him. He had copied several passages from it. How then, 
in view of the sudden raptures he experienced in the years 1881-83, 
can we fail to regard it, with Henri Bois, as paramnesia, or, with 
Flournoy, as cryptomnesia? We cannot but agree with Pére 
Sertillanges that “this fiery brain burns up its memories as soon 
as a fresh jet of interior fire contrives to seize it.” 

But, whether new or not, was not such an idea calculated to 
discourage man’s activity ? Not merely does it seek to persuade me 
that what I am doing I must re-do indefinitely, but at the same 
time it informs me that in the past I have done it innumerable 
times already. Impossible therefore to see myself creating or 
changing myself in any way whatsoever, taking the slightest 
initiative or making the beginning of any real progress. There is 
neither freedom nor novelty in the world. For an indefinite 
future endlessly renewed I am the slave of a past, itself indefinitely 
remote. To every soul caught up in this infernal cycle in which 
nothing of the external world remains, we can only say “Abandon 
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all hope. . . .”” But we can also, thank God, show without much 
difficulty that such a cycle is pure fiction. Science can show it 
without committing itself to the theory of infinite number. 
Psychology can show it, since the facts of consciousness can be 
identical only if they are related to one and the same consciousness. 
But it is not the same consciousness which reappears from one 
period to another, for between the one and the other there is no 
bond of memory. Certain “false recollections,” as Nietzsche 
perhaps experienced, do not furnish a sufficient basis to enable us 
to entertain such an hypothesis. 

Further, has not Nietzsche exaggerated these diverse contra- 
dictions by his attempt to associate his dream of the Superman 
with that of Eternal Recurrence? Not that this idea was so novel. 
Herder and Goethe, to mention only two, had had it already. In 
any case it is surely obvious that we must choose between two 
things: either we have to resign ourselves to accepting a cycle, 
carrying with it always the same unchanging constituents; or 
else we must believe in the effort of the self to grow and invent 
new values, and for ever impose its own laws. One might of 
course reply with Ernst Horneffer that the developed self in its 
great happiness has nothing to fear from the law of Eternal 
Recurrence, for it can but desire to discover once more the life 
that brings it fulfilment. In proportion therefore as man succeeds 
in raising himself to this ideal, he is bound to find the prospect of 
indefinite re-birth not crushing but uplifting. But this solution is 
merely superficial. It takes no account of the fact that we cannot 
change our past; besides, it supposes a narrow and inexact under- 
standing of the Nietzschean ideal of the Superman. Nietzsche had 
nothing but contempt for eudemonism, and his Superman is no 
hedonist, not even in the noblest and most refined sense of the 
word. So, in his first Life of Frederic Nietzsche, M. Daniel Halévy 
states that “Eternal Recurrence is a harsh truth which eliminates 
all hope. The Superman is a hope—and an illusion. There is no 
passing from the one to the other. The contradiction is complete. 
If Zarathrustra teaches Eternal Recurrence, he will be unable to 
rouse in souls a passionate faith in superhumanity. If he teaches 
the Superman, he will be unable to propagate the moral terrorism 
of Eternal Recurrence.” Here, according to M. Halévy, lies the 
explanation of the fumbling and change of plan in the remainder 

1 Daniel Halévy, La Vie de Frédéric Nietzsche, p. 282. 
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of the poem. In the end after some vain attempts at rational 
justification, Eternal Recurrence had to be jettisoned, save as a 
simple lyric theme appearing in the sequel. There is in fact no 
mention of it in the first Zarathrustra. The new gospel published 
in January 1883 must then have replaced both the false Christian 
hope and the old despairing myth. The second experience must 
have driven out the first, not confirmed it. The Superman must 
have appeared, “symbol of a real progress influencing life, promise 
of a possible escape from chance and Destiny.” 

These questions, criticisms, analyses are perhaps too cold- 
blooded. Did not Lou-Salomé warn us that her friend thought he 
had put “an impassable ocean between himself and all possibility 
of intellectual refutation?” Had he not the feeling of “treading 
virgin soil beyond all criticism”? It might be answered that the 
feeling was purely subjective and that an objective study need 
take no account of it. Nietzsche’s conviction does not shelter him, 
any more than the next man, from critical appraisement. But 
might there not be here an indication that he has not always been 
perfectly understood ? 

There is possibly room for a further effort in order to grasp his 
thought, a thought not in this case the outcome of any scientific 
elaboration. As Andler puts it, “In Spinoza pantheistic impres- 
sionism is antecedent to the system and its geometrical form; so 
with Nietzsche mystical ecstasy precedes scientific reasoning.” 
The result is that, for a time at least, he tries to justify and illustrate 
it by science. But in itself, no matter how the unconscious sug- 
gestion arose before the Sils-Maria and Rapallo visions, his thought 
is of a different order from that of science. We have long since 
passed the day in which a high-toned pseudo-science could be 
held to explain away Nietzsche’s thought. But if science cannot 
support him he will disregard science, much as a believer will 
abandon a line of apologetic as soon as it proves ineffective or 
out of date. His faith does not depend on it, has no common 
measure with it. No matter what the disappointments science had 
in store for Nietzsche, his thought was not affected by them. The 
fact is that in his “haughty magnificence” this thought is “like 
no other,” is dependent on no other. What then exactly is it? 

In a page of his new Nietzsche, which here and there corrects 
his previous study, M. Daniel Halévy endeavours to disentangle it. 
He finds a new metaphysic attached to an ancient myth: 
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The ancients, unfamiliar with the idea of the Eternal, were in the 
habit of saying that everything recurs. Everything unceasingly 
recurs, wrote Nietzsche. That is to say, eternally. At the same time 
as there is a recurrence, there is an Eternal Recurrence. Such is the 
expression he will always use, and in it the operative word is Eternal. 
The use of the Hebrew word, unknown to the Greeks, is a renewal 
of the primitive myth. From age to age, the ancients said, human 
nature will see and produce recurrences. Nietzsche speaks very differ- 
ently: each moment that we live, he says, is destined to recur an 
infinite number of times, carries on it the mark of eternity, is itself 
an Eternal.? 

If not unduly pressed, this analysis, while fair, seems for all 
that insufficient. It is true that Nietzsche had an idea of eternity 
which was not exactly that of the ancients; true also that in the 
union he imagines between becoming and eternity, he accents 


the latter term: 


Above us shines a multitude of stars: 
Around us roars Eternity. 


This insistence, we may further grant, is the outcome of a 
profound inspiration : 
For I love thee, Eternity. 


Yet these indications leave the main point still untouched: how 
does Nietzsche envisage the relation between these two elements 
which seem to him united? What advantages has Eternity for 
him over Becoming? In what sense can each of the moments, 
which the wheel of cosmic becoming brings round indefinitely, 
be for him truly in itself'an eternal moment? 

Here, I think, we are at the very heart of Nietzschean intuition. 
Here Eternal Recurrence and the Superman are to appear as 


close partners. 
There are two ways of taking cognizance of Eternal Recurrence, 


which accounts for the fact that it can seem now the most 
exhilarating, now the most depressing of truths. Recurrence is a 
circle. The observer may be situated at the centre or on the cir- 
cumference. He may be carried round passively in an immense 
and hopeless rotation, or on the contrary share in the all-powerful 
force which moves the whole cosmos. He may be stretched in the 
fragmentation of an endless duration, ever restarting, or on the 
1 Daniel Halévy, Nietzsche (1944), p. 269. 
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other hand find himself static in the instant which produces it all. 
He can submit to the iron law of universal determinism; but 
again he has the power to be, quite freely, this law itself: In the 
first case he is crushed, in the second he triumphs. No void more 
horrible, no fullness more overflowing. To love Destiny is only 
an impracticable lesser evil for him who despairs of escaping it, a 
poor insincere resignation. But for him who can rise to coincide 
with it, for him who identifies himself with it, it is in truth 
supreme liberty. “Destiny is an uplifting thought for any man 
who has realized that he is himself part of it.” Love of Destiny. I 
am Destiny. 

Such is peculiarly Nietzsche’s experience. And it is a character- 
istically mystical experience. “The mystic,” writes M. Henri 
Delacroix, “is present at the origin of things; his place is in the 
bosom of their first principle which he permits to carry him along. 
He thus penetrates every form of being without losing his own.” 
“Be present,” “permit to carry”—such phrases will not meet the 
present case. Nietzsche feels within himself the Force which 
produces the universe, which is discovered untouched, unchanged, 
free and sovereign at every moment of universal Becoming. It is 
in this sense that we must interpret the apt statement of Mlle. 
Marie-Anne Cochet: “In the month of August 1881, near the 
rock of Surlei, Nietzsche received his baptism, the baptism of his 
Eternity.” For all that, this interpretation is still somewhat too 
close to the line of classical intellectualism. According to it, “the 
thought is really revolving round itself under the impression that 
it is advancing in a straight line, like blind horses long occupied 
in turning a machine. It will not be free or master of itself until 
it knows the truth about itself.” But such knowledge, as we ave 
just seen, is deceptive—“The limit of approach of the world of 
Becoming to that of Being.” Just so; but if one is on the side of 
Becoming, nothing is more horrible, let us repeat, than Nietzsche’s 
vision of the world, and he is the first to experience and state this. 
If one is on the side of Being, it is a divine happiness. Light is my 
cross. The cross is my light. 

Now Nietzsche’s first experience contained an element of 
ambiguity. His ecstasy was at least no adequate protection against 
anxious doubts as to his own position. The part played by the 
Rapallo vision was to dispel these doubts. In it he received the 
assurance, so far only intermittent, that he was indeed on the side 
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of Being. He shares actively, freely, in Destiny, makes himself 
part of it. Hence his intuition does not lead him into a wretched 
slavery made heavier still by his consciousness of it. He knows 
that he is the Superman, he whose unconstrained will begets the 
worlds. What he has perceived, he is. His thought since the days 
of Sils-Maria has not only taken bodily shape; it has now received 
its definitive meaning. All ambiguity has gone. All doubt, all 
anxiety have disappeared. The new prophet arises. He is to 
preach his new gospel. Like the other, and more truly than the 
other, he is at once revealer and object of revelation, messenger and 
god. “Midday, moment of the shortest shadow, end of the 
longest error. Culminating point of humanity. Zarathrustra 


begins.” 


II 


“This thinker needs no one to refute him: he undertakes the 
work himself.” In a hundred ways he himself unwittingly warns 
us of the illusory nature of his ecstasy. Poor Nietzsche! Poor great 
man, so profoundly human, so enamoured of purity—victim of 
so many deluding vanities! He longed for a total Yea. He tried to 
persuade himself that he had at last uttered it in the simplicity of 
a recovered childhood. “Love of Destiny, be henceforth my 
love! .. . From this day I wish to be no more than an affirmation.” 
“First movement! Holy affirmation! Innocence and forgetfulness.” 
Yet how far he was from it! Without entangling ourselves in a 
psychiatrist examination of the patient, attention to one or two 
quite clear facts will enable us to see him as he is. This does not 
mean putting in the foreground the thinker’s private life with a 
view to interpreting at this level the profundities of the inspired 
soul. But we cannot forget that Nietzsche’s claims go much further 
than those of the ordinary philosopher. He invites us to a regener- 
ated existence of which he imagines himself the prophet and the 
exemplar. To penetrate his depths as he wishes that we should, 
we must seize him as a living whole. In other words Nietzsche 
the thinker in his later years is in close dependence on Nietzsche 
the mystic. On the genuineness of the mystic depends the value 
of the thinker. 

There is no question of course of doubting his conscientious 
sincerity. The recluse of Sils-Maria really believed that the 
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emotional shock which impressed him so forcibly had been 
produced by contact with a marvellous reality, and that this con- 
tact opened for him an entirely new world which offered itself 
to him as a favour. All he then did was to build up, for what it 
was worth, a mystique of substitution to fill the dreadful void 
which had opened within him. His real experience, the experience 
which controls the one we have just discussed, was of another 
nature. It was the experience which he has himself summed up 
in the expression of the “death of God.” In the few pages of 
Joyful Wisdom which refer to it we find the matrix of his thought. 
This is the key to all that follows. Now, the experience was 
entirely negative, completely different from that pure adhesion 
which he afterwards tried at all costs to recover, because man 
cannot live without it. As an escape from the despair begotten of 
the decisive No, he invents, while unfalteringly maintaining the 
No, Eternal Recurrence. 

“I must needs reveal my heart entirely to you, my friends: if there 
were gods, how could I endure to be no god?”’ Without attaching 
any commonplace meaning to these words, let us note the admission. 
God must needs die that man may be freed from an intolerable 
subjection, that he may ascend to be a Superman. At last the thing 
is done and his conscience is clear. “God is dead! Ye superior men, 
this God has been your greatest danger. You have risen only since 
he has been laid in the tomb.” 


This liberated, risen man, fully master of a destiny ever higher 
and higher, Nietzsche tends at first to conceive without any 
positive basis. In the depths of his mind there is, as Jaspers saw, 
“a universal negative attitude, a limitless dissatisfaction with 
every aspect of Being. And this product of dissatisfaction and 
negation operates with such passion, such sacrificial will, that it 
appears to emanate from the same depths as the great religious 
systems and the beliefs of the prophets.” It is this which sets it in 
opposition to all forms of naturalism and positivism. “A Genoese 
by intelligence,” he loves to compare himself to “Blessed 
Columbus;” but the “unknown India” towards which he rushes 
must be his own creation, and after it there will always be another 
India to discover and create. . . . “How dreadful is the luxuriance 
of all this adventure of discovery,” which began early on, in the 
year 1870, he tells us. He starts, and his departure is “more im- 
posing and more heroic than any North Pole or South Pole 
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expedition,” an unending departure without any real pole in 
view. Such is Nietzsche’s unswerving ambition, the characteristic 
which effects the profound continuity between the two periods 
whose limits are fixed by the Rapallo ecstasy. It is only in this 
summer of 1881 that, in defiance of his expectation and his first 
hope, he has “discovered a new earth.” His “unknown India” 
has become a reality in his eyes, a shore on which he has landed. 
This means that pure negativity was an impossible dream. The 
Superman could not be built on an absolute void. In the end 
Nietzsche took this into consideration, and, like the shipwrecked 
sailor feverishly stopping up a leak in his boat, he fills the void 
by which the God whom he has banished threatens to resume his 
ancient dwelling. “If we do not wish to fall back into the old idea 
of a Creator, we must put something else in its place.” This 
“something else” is to be Eternal Recurrence. Willy nilly this 
paradox must be maintained, for “whoever refuses to believe in a 
circular progress of the universe must necessarily believe in an 
absolute sovereign God.” Thus Eternal Recurrence imposes itself 
as the indispensable substitute for the dead God. It alone can seal 
the sepulchre. 

Thus at the very heart of his new experience of the “great 
decision” maintained and confirmed, Nietzsche’s attitude is much 
less a “‘positive and affirmative” attitude than one of opposition 
and resentment. Moreover, to the last day of his life he will never 
cease to be haunted by the figure of Jesus. He passes through 
phases of admiration and disparagement, of tenderness and 
sarcasm in regard to him. A lurking jealousy is the explanation. 
Here again it is not the discovery of a new kingdom and the 
irrepressible assertion of new values which determine his denials 
and criticisms. The dominating factor is a desire to be in active 
opposition, even in imitation, owing to his need of playing a part 
similar and superior to that of Jesus. He cannot help measuring 
himself against Jesus, and he never ceases to cast sidelong sus- 
picious glances, so to speak, in his direction. The whole of 
Zarathrustra is evidence of this deliberate plagiarism, utterly 
opposed to all that he pretends to be. Andler could not help 
noticing it. “Perhaps,” he writes, “he could not have analysed 
the terrors and dangers of spite, if he had not known them by 
direct experience.” “Of spite’”—and we may add of a whole 
series of tendencies of the same kind. Can one imagine the 
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shadow of a sentiment similar to the basic message of Jesus? In 
Jesus Christ “all is Yea.” Nietzsche alas is “the man of resentment.” 

He is so in an even more general way. He was “the most 
impotent of men.” Here a psychological note is necessary. We 
borrow it from M. Henri-L. Mieville: 


We shall not be going too far if we assign an important part in 
Nietzsche’s thought to the subconscious action of affective complexes 
that are “non-fluid” as psychoanalysts say. These complexes, 
aggravated by illness, become inferiority complexes when confronted 
with life. At the time of his relations with Wagner, the overwhelm- 
ing friendship of the most tyrannical of geniuses, the sentimental 
defeat to which his love, unconfessed and unreciprocated, for Cosma 
exposed him, could not fail to strengthen his morbid dispositions. 
We must add the feeble success of his professorial work at Bale and, 
later, the keen humiliation which the total indifference of the 
public to his books caused him. Except for a few friends no one will 
condescend to pay attention to him. That these complexes existed 
in his subconsciousness and that they reacted on his thought is 
proved by the whole of the later development of the writer of 
Zarathrustra, and especially by the pathetic violence—at first 
restrained, then more and more exasperated—of his embittered 
personality. But as long as our thought continues to be determined 
little or much by defence-reflexes, by the desire of compensatory 
satisfactions and the revolt against ancient constraints, it is not free, 
not even when it uses the most impartial or most daringly revolution- 
ary language. Its path is marked out for it in advance by the influence 
against which it is in reaction." 


This analysis harmonizes with and confirms the judgment of 
Miguel de Unamuno: 


In despair and crazy because of his efforts at self-defence, he 
curses him whom he loved most. As he could not be Christ, he 
blasphemes Christ. Swollen with self-esteem he longed to be infinite 
and dreamt of Eternal Recurrence, a shabby substitute for immor- 
tality; and, full of pity for himself, he abominates all pity. . . . His 
doctrine is that of the weak who yearn to be strong, not that of the 
strong who are really such. 


Springing from these complexes and falsified at its source, 
what could his experience be worth? The intensity with which 
it was lived need not surprise us in such a genius. But it is the 


1 L’aventure nietzschéenne et le temps présent, Esprit, 1933-1934, pp. 619-20. 
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intensity of an illusion, the gorgeous robe thrown over a wretch 
whose wish is to be unknown. “Eternal Recurrence”—Andler 
further says—‘‘was the ambrosia from which Nietzsche derived 
the illusion of being god.” The unity of this idea, as he conceived 
it, is the merest unity of sense-coalescence, unable to survive 
passing exaltation, and seen soon to break asunder in the mind 
which produced it. For it is not merely “opposite points of view,” 
such as mechanism and Platonism, which are in conflict here, 
but ideas altogether contradictory and irreconcilable. 

It is easy to assert that time is no more, that every causal bond 
has been severed, etc.; easy to imagine that “in the infinite all 
straight lines return upon themselves” and that in this way “the 
inevitability of Eternal Recurrence makes pure contingence pos- 
sible. . . .” If he who proclaims such propositions furnished us 
at the same time with incontestable proofs of his superior illumin- 
ation and of his mission, it might be possible to believe him, even 
though our poor mortal experience shows us nothing approaching 
to it. That is why we have given Nietzsche the benefit of the 
doubt before questioning him about himself, disregarding objec- 
tions that might seem too simple or too obvious. But he has 
never succeeded in showing us all these contradictions 
unified in himself. “To impress on Becoming the character of 
Being,” he explains, “‘is the Will to Power at its height.” Here 
we have at least the statement of the problem which the idea of 
Eternal Recurrence is supposed to answer. But has the riddle been 
answered ? Has the marriage between Time and Eternity, accord- 
ing to this new formula, been consummated? 

In Zarathrustra itself there are to be seen two tendencies of 
equal strength which pull the prophet in opposite directions. 
There is a struggle going on between a violent passion and a 
boundless nostalgia. Here we have Nietzsche shouting his war- 
cry, “Nothing but the earth!” “I implore you, brethren, to 
remain faithful to the earth. No longer plunge your heads into 
the sand of heavenly things. . . . Sin against the earth is at the 
present moment the most hideous crime of all.” He will boast of 
having definitely changed human feeling: “We no longer make 
man descend from spirit, from divinity; we have put him back 
among the animals. For us he is the strongest animal because the 
most cunning: our spirituality is a consequence of this.” Even 
intelligence is a mere function of biology: “The most vigorous 
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thinkers are those who are animated by a more abundant and 
greedy vitality.” Perfection is “the extraordinary expansion of 
sentiment, of power, wealth, the imperious need of overflowing 
all banks.” Such assertions have often caused Nietzsche’s teaching 
to be interpreted as mere biology; and it is difficult to form any 
other judgment if we confine ourselves to such pronouncements. 
But their very exaggeration excites distrust. There is in them a 
note of defiance, a deliberate arrogance—signs of a restless, 
unintegrated soul. On the other hand one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by passages of a quite different tone which transport us 
into a wholly other climate: 


Deep is its woe— 

Joy—deeper still than grief can be: 
Woe saith: Hence! Go! 

But joys all want eternity— 

Want deep profound eternity! 


Between this “deep eternity” which joys all want and the 
paroxysm of the “sexual instinct, of drunkenness and cruelty” 
into which the dionysiac trance plunges, “‘the ring of the becoming 
and the ring of the return” have not effected unity. This “marriage- 
ring of rings” remains a beautiful symbol, beautiful but impotent. 

Nietzsche does not agree, but his work proclaims it. It falsifies 
the solution to which he clings. It demonstrates its yawning 
fissures. “I must persist in my dream or perish”—a terrifying 
admission, for what he then called “perishing” might have 
proved his salvation. It is this attachment to an impossible 
dream which is to lead to his undoing. He who by his demand for 
sincerity claims kinship with the noblest souls ends in a suspicious 
attraction to the idea of the consecrated lie. He who flayed so 
savagely unconscious hypocrisies became at the end not a man 
with a mask but a double-faced man, all but the theorist of 
illusion cherished and fostered, the worshipper of a fiction which 
in his heart he recognized as such. He pretended to create what he 
could not avoid enduring and thus returned to the self-deception 
of his first period. Like the Birth of a Tragedy, Zarathrustra is a 
Wagnerian work. This poem, in which he tried to ape the Gospel, 
is, notwithstanding its many beauties, painfully theatrical. There 
is in it a desire for purity and sincerity, one feels, yet at the same 
time there is about it a flavour of exaggeration and fictitious 
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solemnity which unmasks the counterfeit. And at the very time 
when he was grieving over Pascal as a victim of Christianity, 
Nietzsche came very near to admitting that he was the victim of 
his anti-Christian dream, of his falsehood. Mme. Lou Andreas- 
Salomé is not the only one to shudder at the reading of these 
revealing words: “Who knows but in all great instances hitherto 
just the same happened: the multitude worshipped a God, and 
the ‘God’ was only a poor sacrificial animal ?” 

More than one reflection on Eternal Recurrence in his last 
years shows not so much enthusiasm as disillusioned resignation: 


You cannot endure it more, 
Your tyrannous destiny, 
Love it—you’re given no choice. 

Either we must accept these lines, perhaps more bitter than 
usual and sadly enigmatical, though still lit by the recollection 
of the radiant instant—(“The instant in which I produced Recur- 
rence is immortal.” And “It is by love of this instant that I endure 
Recurrence”)—or we must believe this note of June 10, 1887: 
“Eternal Recurrence is the most extreme form of nihilism: eternal 
nothingness, absurdity.” Comparing these words with what 
Nietzsche wrote shortly after the Surlei ecstasy: “Eternal Recur- 
rence is the nearest approach of the world of Becoming and of 
Being, the peak point of meditation,” M. Daniel Halévy writes: 


In both these notes the question is of Eternal Recurrence, the 
subject is the same. But what a reversal of roads and confusion of 
perspectives! The nearest approach of the world of Becoming and 
of the world of Being has lasted but the duration of an ecstatic 
lightning-flash; in Eternal Recurrence, coldly considered, Nietzsche 
discovers the most extreme form of nihilism, nothing, the eternal 
absurd. This “peak of meditation” which he had imagined he touched 
crumbles into dust, and we have Nietzsche surrounded by the ruins 
of his thought—perched high up, very high, in close proximity to 
danger, and without any reply to the questions: Wohin? Whither 
goest thou? . . . Of these two notes one had opened, the other 
closed a cycle of hope.! 

His victory over nihilism cannot but be an ephemeral victory, 
and the arbitrary decision which transmutes pessiinism into a 
shout of triumph is impotent to change anything in the real 
order. This is possibly the reason why, without renouncing the 

1 Nietzsche, pp. 475-6. 
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dream he had incarnated in Zarathrustra, Nietzsche will feel 
more and more, contrary to the assurance of the Rapallo vision, 
that he must make a distinction between himself and his double. 
He is not as happy and free as his counterpart. Possibly that is 
also why to the end he will maintain the idea that the revelation 
he bears is formidable, and that he is more “‘a Destiny than an 
evangelist.” No less significant are the words he puts into the 
mouth of his hero: “Verily I counsel you, separate yourself from 
me, defend yourself against Zarathrustra! Better still, be ashamed 
of him. It may be that he has deceived you. . . . You venerate me; 
but what if one day your veneration should crumble? Beware of 
being crushed by an idol. . . .” 

On these furtive suggestions Nietzsche’s correspondence pro- 
vides a persistent commentary. No argument against him shall 
be drawn from the suffering we find there. He would answer— 
and the answer taken all round would be fair enough—“So you 
are not ready to admit that prophets are men who suffer much.” 
But what is to be noted is that he is suffering from interior dis- 
integration. He says he is “profoundly sad.’’ He remains obsessed 
by his “old problems,” problems “black as soot.” His anxieties 
are crushing. Each year becomes more painful for him. The 
solitude into which he plunges is not that of the prophet, nor 
even of the genius: it is of the sort that begets “distrust,” which 
“turns to sickness,” a disposition which has grown since his 
earliest years, and which induces a state of horror. The thing is 
hardly credible—not least, precisely because it is too common- 
place; from the beginning of February, 1883, even at Rapallo, he 
writes to Franz Overbeck: 


I will not conceal it from you; things are going badly with me. 
Night more and more surrounds me. It is as if there had just been a 
flash of lightning. One moment I am bathed in my element, in my 
light; and now it is over. I think that I am walking to my ruin and 
there is no remedy. The barrel of a revolver is a source of relatively 


agreeable thoughts for me now. 


Soon after, in March: “I am no longer interested in anything. 
In the depths of my soul there is a black immovable melancholy. 
The worst of it is that I no longer understand for what purpose I 
ought to go on living, not even for six months. Everything seems 


to me boring, painful, disgusting.” 
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To quote similar texts might be an abuse of confidence. Clearly 
we must also allow for his bright periods. After exaltation 
Nietzsche, like so many others, passes through periods of depres- 
sion. There is nothing out of the ordinary here, however tragic it 
may be. It is human psychology, only too human, as this worried 
need for approval, which every weak man knows, abundantly 
testified. No need to reproach him for it, surely. He needs instead 
a brotherly pity. But when we return to his work and read the 
pages bearing the mark of his inspiration at its highest, we need 
no longer be afraid of blasphemy in discerning their true nature. 
Compared with the Alleluias of Holy Saturday, the cries of 
Zarathrustra belong to the world of human confusion. 


JOUR D’APLECH 


By 
JOHN GUEST 


pilgrimage. Several people, hearing that we were going to 

the Eastern Pyrenees, had told us that we must not miss it. 
Others were less enthusiastic. From their varying reports we got a 
confused impression of a secluded retreat in pine forests at a 
height of 6,000 feet, of a miraculously discovered statue of the 
Virgin, of a hermit sitting beside a mountain spring—and, on the 
other hand, of a milling crowd of trippers who arrived in an 
endless stream of chars-d-bancs to gape at one of the most stupen- 
dous and exploited views in Europe. We consulted the Guide 
Bleu: “Un des plus célébres lieux de pélerinage des Pyrénées, 
dans un site boisé délicieux . . . site magnifique . . . climat excep- 
tionnel . . . magnifique panorama . . . magnifiques foréts de pins 
. . . vue magnifique.” Baedeker, as always, was more sober. He 
dismissed it with a few words in diminutive print: “A pilgrim 


F ONT-ROMEU, we already knew, was a famous place of 
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resort with a Mt. Calvary, on a height commanding an admirable 
view of the Cerdagne. Cheap accommodation may be obtained 
from the hermit.” It was the last sentence that decided us, and so, 
disregarding all adverse reports, we set out by train from Perpig- 
nan to see for ourselves. 

The journey as far as Villefranche was extremely hot—nothing 
but wheeling vines on either side, with an occasional line of 
cypresses like tongues of black flame licking up through crevices 
from the underworld. Soon we were into the foothills of the 
Pyrenees. On either side they rose steeply, dry, ochre-coloured, 
terraced like wrinkles as high as the eye could see. Hundreds of 
years must have gone to the building of those walls which now 
held little but yellow dust and a few scrawny olive trees. But 
sometimes the line swung high above a valley; then, suddenly, all 
was green and lush, almost English, with poplars, plane trees and 
winding streams. Far below, they were cutting the hay in the 
meadows, and the great carts, drawn by lumbering oxen, creaked 
and swayed across the sunlit fields. The villages clung to the 
barren hillsides, or sprawled on the top of sharp knolls as in Italy. 
Far up on the mountainsides, in what appeared to be totally 
inaccessible places, were little solitary churches—mere specks 
against the towering rock. One wondered who had built them, 
and why; if anyone lived there now, or ever visited them. 

At Villefranche we changed into an electric tram on a narrow 
gauge. From then on we climbed in earnest. At every turn was 
something new and spectacular. Mountains, pine forests and 
orange rock rushed up into the blue above. The line crept round 

recipices, over chasms, through tunnels; it emerged with a 
sudden blaze of light onto a ledge of rock, a bridge suspended 
hundreds of feet above a river, or into the cold depths of a gorge. 
Over everything was a brilliant light—sparkling but unmistak- 
ably blue, like a blue diamond. Gradually the vegetation got 
richer, and the banks at the side of the line filled with wild- 
flowers. At last, after several hours, the gradient began to ease and 
we crawled onto the plateau of the Cerdagne—a broad valley at 
about $,000 feet, with high mountains on either side. It was like 
coming suddenly into another country, a new climate, a different 
time of year. After the precipices and pines, the rocks and fan- 
tastic scenery, the line now ran between fields of corn, potatoes 
and green crops: colour-washed farmhouses stood beneath groups 
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of trees, and the level roads were shaded with poplars and acacias. 

The station at Font-Romeu is down in the valley, the village 
itself perched up above on the mountainside. Having formed our 
own conception of what it would be like—forgetting that our 
edition of Baedeker was dated 1907—it was horrifying to see a 
mass of smart modern chalets painted in brilliant seaside colours, 
and all dominated by a modern hotel which looked as though the 
Queen Mary had been miraculously transported and dropped, 
with all its luxury unimpaired, on the mountainside. We were 
further cast down by the riotous crowd of holiday-makers which 
had come to meet their friends on the train. Instead of the hermit 
with cloak and staff was a gaggle of middle-aged women in tight 
slacks and pull-overs, faces painted like hoardings, stained hair 
and gaily coloured sun-glasses. The friends, with their raw-hide 
suitcases, were bundled into shining cars, while we climbed into 
a tumbled-down station bus with a few weather-beaten locals 
returning with bulging sacks from marketing expeditions down 
the valley. 

Our first impression darkened when we reached the village and 
learnt that there was not a bed to be had in the place. Everywhere 
was not only full, but entirely booked up for the next three 
weeks. It was too late to return to Perpignan. Our anxious queries 
were met, not with sympathy but with astonished laughter: it 
was preposterous, absurd, that we could even think of getting in 
without having reserved beforehand. It was, they said, just con- 
ceivable that the Grand Hotel—the Queen Mary—might have a 
room, but they doubted it. It was our last hope, so we tried. Due 
to a cancellation, they had a room, a double room, for three nights 
only—at a hideous price. There was nothing for it but to accept. 
Two smartly uniformed porters carried our bags across the lofty 
hall with its travel posters and air of cosmopolitan wealth, its 
illuminated glass show-cases of scent, lip-stick and jewellery. 
The sounds of a thé dansant scraped and drooled from an adjoining 
lounge, waiters with richly heaped trays slipped in and out of 
the smart Riviera throng. As we looked out of our fifth-floor 
window, across the terrace below with its rows of cars, and the 
tennis courts crowded with gay young things, across the broad 
sweep of the valley to the vast panorama of mountains beyond— 
the Sierra del Cadi, thirty miles away, glowing in the evening sun 
—we thought of the hermit and hated Font-Romeu. 
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First thing next morning we set off through the pine woods at 
the back of the hotel to look for the Hermitage. This also, we 
learnt, had now been turned into a hotel—but, when we came to 
it, we saw immediately that it was the sort of place we had hoped 
to find. Out of sight of Font-Romeu, and standing by itself among 
the pine trees, it looked like a monastery. Three blocks of plain 
stone buildings formed three sides of a big courtyard; the fourth 
side was completed by a small stone church. The buildings were 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the great number of 
windows, covered with wooden shutters, indicated the many 
little cells that had originally been built for the pilgrims. One side 
of the courtyard was crudely but pleasingly arcaded; another had 
stone statues of saints along the parapet of the roof. A smaller, 
nineteenth-century annexe contained the offices of the hotel, also 
a bar. The scrubbed wooden tables and colour-washed walls, the 
stone floors and tubs of petunias, the air of care-free cheerfulness 
and informality all belonged to another world than that of the 
relentless splendour of the Grand Hotel. 

Hardly daring to try our luck, we approached the manager. 
Alas, it was the same again here. The hotel was full, more t 
full, until the end of the month. But this time we didn’t give up. 
We pleaded, cajoled and begged. We felt like refugees from 
Nineveh and Babylon. One room would do—even, at a pinch, 
one bed. The manager scanned reservations, pored over lists, 
shook his head, sighed and shrugged—while we held our breath 
and waited. At last, wearily, he relented. Yes, we could come in 
two days’ time. Outside we celebrated by sitting in the sun and 
ordering Cinzanos. It was soon evident that only the rooms on 
one side of the courtyard were used by the hotel. The other two 
blocks housed crowds of children in the care of young priests 
—probably some Catholic holiday scheme. It was nearly lunch- 
time when they came leaping and scrambling down through the 
woods. On the road they were formed up in double file and 
marched in orderly fashion into the courtyard. Each priest held 
between his teeth a little whistle on which he blew short sharp 
blasts to maintain a military step. When all were gathered 
together, they were called to a mock-solemn attention, and a 
pause of absolute silence ensued. Then the priest in charge shouted 
something; all the children yelled their answer and, at the same 
moment, like a sudden explosive alarm of starlings, they scat- 
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tered in a wild stampede for the dining-room. The air vibrated 
with a high-pitched whirr of screams, whistles and shouts, and— 
almost before one realized what had happened—the big sunny 
courtyard was deserted except for three harassed priests in dusty 
soutanes, mopping their foreheads. 

For the next two days we had to endure the magnificence of 
the Grand Hotel. Fortunately its inmates didn’t seem to wander 
much farther afield than the shops of Font-Romeu, the hotel 
golf course and the tennis courts—or, if they did, they preferred 
to take the air in a closed car. At any rate, the vast slopes of 
mountain and forest round about were completely deserted. 
Even so, the hotel cast its baneful influence far and wide. For one 
thing, it was so tall that one could see, from miles away, its 
white roof sticking up above the tree-tops like a monstrous sea- 
side villa. It had the effect of turning the whole incredible land- 
scape into Glorious Technicolor; instead of a natural wonder, it 
became a commercial show-piece. The forests and views—ninety 
miles of blue and purple mountains—the streams and wild- 
flowers, orchids, monkshood, dianthus, all seemed to be on 
display, exploited, tainted. By walking enormous distances, 
however, we did eventually manage to put it out of sight and 
mind—and at last came the morning when we set out up the hill 
with our bags for the Hermitage. 

It was even simpler inside than we had expected. Long bare 
corridors of roughly-hewn boards led to the rooms. The crude 
simplicity of the place was further emphasized by half the rooms 
being unoccupied and uninhabitable. Doors swung open onto 
dim compartments full of dust, straw, fallen laths and plaster, 
cobwebs and old zinc baths. Our own room, however, was 
spotlessly clean—a bare wooden floor and white-washed walls, 
two clanging iron bedsteads with flock mattresses which felt like 
sacks of golf balls, a broken pitch-pine wardrobe, and a wash- 
stand with jug and basin. Outside we looked into the courtyard, 
and beyond, above the stone-tiled roof, to the wooded mountain- 
side and glittering cloudless sky. The air was rare, warm, and 
faintly resinous with the scent of pines. 

During the next few days we had plenty of opportunity to 
visit the Calvary and Church. The Calvary is only a few hundred 
yards from the Hermitage on a steep rocky knoll, covered with 
pine trees, which springs out from the mountainside and towers 
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above the valley of the Cerdagne. The summit is over 5,500 feet 
high, and the surrounding view of the Pyrenees more than justifies 
the Guide Bleu’s “magnifique panorama.” One reaches the top 
by a path which winds round the rock as it mounts. Built into 
the rock-face, every twenty yards or so, are little stone recesses 
which cover metal plaques depicting the stations of the cross. 
There were always one or two visitors there, generally shapeless 
black-clad peasant women, who made the ascent slowly, pausing 
before each station to pray. The three crucifixes at the top are of 
wrought iron, twenty to thirty feet high, the Christ on the centre 
one being realistically moulded and painted. From miles around 
one could see them, tiny sharp silhouettes against the endless blue. 

The Church, which forms one side of the courtyard, is remark- 
able more for its contents than for its actual beauty. It was com- 
pleted towards the end of the seventeenth century, and is the 
third to be built on the same site. Probably as the legend of its 
famous Virgin spread, it was found necessary to increase the size 
of the building to accommodate the growing crowds of pilgrims. 
It is a sturdy little stone building of simple, almost crude archi- 
tecture, squat and solid-looking, with mere slits and holes for 
windows. It has a low roof, thick buttresses and a bell-tower. 
Inside, as soon as one’s eyes have got used to the gloom, the first 
thing which strikes one is that the walls are completely covered 
by an astonishing variety of ex-voto offerings. At first sight it is 
like a museum: wax legs, arms and hearts; bunches of hair; 
pressed flowers and artificial flowers of paper, cloth, and shells, 
surrounded by prayers and texts in needlework; pictures in 
needlework sewn with human hair; photographs; boxes of 
family snapshots with prayers scribbled on the back; crude 
peasant paintings—some of them dating from the seventeenth 
century—of illnesses, catastrophies and dangers of all sorts 
averted by the intercession of the Virgin. From the ceiling at the 
west end hang wooden racks crammed with discarded crutches, 
walking irons and splints. 

The statue of the Madonna, La Vierge de I’ Invention, occupies a 
niche in the elaborately carved and gilded reredos above the high 
altar, but, strangely enough, her back is turned on the church— 
at least, during the hours of visiting when services are not in 
progress. She faces into a richly decorated little room—Le 
Camaril—which is situated high up, behind the main altar, and 
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which one reaches by marble staircases to the right and left of 
the chancel. The practice of using a little room like this—in which, 
as it were, the Virgin “receives” visitors in intimacy—came 
originally from Spain, and the word camaril is itself a diminutive 
of the Castilian camara. The Camaril here, which was begun in 
1712, is the work of a locally famous sculptor, Joseph Sunyer. 
In the four corners are life-sized angels with musical instruments 
and swirling draperies, carved in wood, richly painted and 
gilded; on the ceiling float cherubs holding medallions; the walls 
are gilded and carved, the panels decorated with flower-pieces. 
Facing the Virgin is an altar and a fine crucifix of carved wood, 
also by Sunyer. It is a sumptuous but not oppressive setting for 
the strange and rather frightening little primitive carving of the 
Virgin and Child. One feels at first a slight reluctance to go too 
close. The group is about two feet high, of wood, completely 
gilded. The Virgin is seated and the Child is perched awkwardly, 
precariously, on her left knee; both glare into the room with a 
sort of primitive dignity, almost anger, which is accentuated by 
their heavy gold crowns loaded with semi-precious stones. The 
honour of coronation was accorded to the Virgin by Pius XI, 
and the ceremony conducted by Cardinal Dubois in 1926. The 
Virgin’s right hand is extended horizontally in blessing; that of 
the Child is raised vertically. The faces themselves, though im- 
pressive, are far from beautiful, and even the extravagantly 
enthusiastic guide book, which was on sale locally, was guarded 
in its description of the Virgin’s expression, and obviously at a 
loss when it came to the face of the Child: “L’expression du 
visage de la Vierge est remarquable et répresente un beau type 
de Catalane. L’artiste inconnu n’a pas aussi bien rendu le visage 
de l’Enfant-Jésus.” He does in fact look like a little old man in a 
towering rage. 

La Légende de I’Invention is both picturesque and interesting: 
Once upon a time a drover from Odeillo (a village lower down 
the mountain) was in charge of a herd of cattle in the forest. Every 
day he had trouble with one of the bulls. It used to detach itself 
from the herd and go to a stream which broke from the hillside 
nearby. Here it tore at the ground and stamped and bellowed 
continuously. The drover, fearing that it would get separated 
from the herd, did everything in his power to shift it from the 
spot. He shouted at it and beat it, but all in vain. Every day the 
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bull returned to the same place and behaved in the same way. 
Finally, out of curiosity, the drover got down on his knees and 
searched the rocky ground. There, in a crevice half-hidden from 
the eye, he saw the little statue of the Virgin and Child. Immedi- 
ately, forgetting the herd, he hastened with the wonderful news 
to the village of Odeillo. Word of the discovery went round like 
wildfire, and soon the whole community was hurrying up the 
hill after the drover. When they reached the spot they found the 
drover, and the bull, on their knees before the statue of the 
Virgin. With great rejoicing they gathered it up and bore it back 
in procession to the parish church of Odeillo. In the course of 
time a little chapel was erected on the spot above the stream. 

To this day the water runs through a conduit below the high 
altar, and thence into a stone trough set against the outside wall 
of the church. Above it are carved the words FONS SALUTIS 
MARIA, and the many crutches and ex-voto offerings inside 
testify to its healing properties. The water is crystal clear and 
always extremely cold: from it, and from the many pilgrims it 
attracts, derives the name Font-Romeu. 

But to return to the legend: whether one believes it or not, the 
statue itself can be assigned with some accuracy to the end of the 
eleventh or to the twelfth century. This rules out the suggestion 
sometimes put forward that it was hidden for security during the 
Saracen invasions, since these took place in the eighth century. 
What is more likely is that—if the legend of the discovery is 
based on truth—the statue was hidden during the thirteenth 
century when a certain Comte de Foix, a violent supporter of the 
Albigensian heresy, sacked and pillaged many churches in this 
part of the country, destroying especially statues of the Virgin. 

Regarding the proper home of the Virgin—since both Odeillo 
and Font-Romeu can lay claim to her—a successful compromise 
has been devised. The summer she spends at Font-Romeu while, 
as the locals say, “‘she takes up her winter quarters” at Odeillo. 
On Trinity Sunday she is borne in procession up the mountain 
to Font-Romeu, and on the 8th of September she is carried down 
again to Odeillo. At each resting-place on the route is a small 
monument of granite surmounted by an iron cross, and at these 
points the pilgrims salute her arrival with a song of greeting. 
Similarly, on her departure for Odeillo, they sing the Despedida 
(lat. se expedire), a Catalan composition of regretful and affec- 
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tionate farewell. There are, too, local traditional ballads known as 
goigs (lat. gaudium) which celebrate in Catalan verse the discovery, 
history, and virtues of the miraculous statue. It is not known how 
old these are, but they were first collected and printed in 1658. 
The principal days of pilgrimage—jours d’aplech—are as follows: 
Trinity Sunday, when the Virgin is brought up from Odeillo; 
the third Sunday after Pentecost, which is specially devoted to 
the sick; the Feast of the Visitation; the 4th of August, the anni- 
versary of the coronation; the Feast of the Assumption; and, 
finally, the 8th of September when the Virgin returns to Odeillo. 

Having learnt something of all this, it was exciting to find that 
the last day of our stay was to coincide with a jour d’aplech. As 
the time drew near, yellow bills were displayed at the Hermitage 
and on the walls of Font-Romeu: 





15 AOUT 
FETE DE L ASSOMPTION 
DANSES SARDANES 
PROCESSION AUX FLAMBEAUX 
EMBRASEMENT DU CALVAIRE 
GRAND FEU D ARTIFICE 











In the morning, hikers and bicyclists, buses and chars-4-bancs 
began to arrive; private cars, vans and lorries—crowded, as only 
the French can crowd, with enormous peasant families of children. 
Picnics were spread on coloured cloths beside the road and beneath 
the trees. Booths were erected for the sale of sweets, toys, sou- 
venirs and religious trinkets. On a stretch of grass near by, a 
number of wooden poles bore the curious sprays, wheels and 
buds of coloured paper and cardboard that were later to burst 
into the flowering climax of the Grand Feu d’ Artifice. A tremen- 
dous sale was done in “bird whistlers.” It seemed that every child 
had one, and the little plastic containers—replenished, no doubt, 
with the miraculous waters of the fountain—filled the air with 
the bubbling twitter and trill of nightingales. By lunch-time the 
great day was in full swing; the crowds stretched from the 
Hermitage to the Calvary. 

Unfortunately some hitch occurred about the Danses Sardanes 
—Catalan dancing—which had been planned to take place in the 
afternoon; these had to be called off, so we decided, in the mean- 
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time, to go for a walk in the mountains as nothing was due to 
start before 9 p.m. 

It was not until we had finished our dinner that evening, and 
were drinking coffee on the little terrace outside the Hermitage, 
that the procession started. It was now dark except for a brilliant 
glitter of stars. We arrived just as the procession was leaving the 
courtyard—boys and priests in white tunicles, followed by a 
great crowd walking four abreast. Each man, woman and child 
carried a candle, fastened to the end of a short stick and shielded 
from the wind by a flower-like paper shade; and everyone sang. 
As the procession passed through the crowd, those standing on 
either side took up the singing—a simple but curiously attractive 
tune, the words being merely a repetition of Ave, Ave, Ave 
Maria. Boys ran ahead of the hundreds of bobbing candles and 
lit flares in the ditches and on the banks; the trees above suddenly 
shone out of the darkness in vivid detail, surprisingly green. 
Then, in the middle of the procession, came the little Madonna 
and Child, borne shoulder high, the stiff heavy folds of her white 
brocaded mantle stirring in the breeze. As the stream of the 
singers and torchbearers was broken for a moment, she went by 
in a little aura of silence and shadow. Finally came the end of 
the procession, and we stood watching it as it curved down the 
road like a slow snake of orange sequins into the darkness below. 

When it had reached a point on the hillside opposite the 
Calvary, there was a pause of several minutes, evidently for some 
ceremony which we could not see. Then, suddenly, a rocket 
streaked up across the stars and burst with a vivid flash overhead. 
The next moment, from the summit of the Calvary, huge flares— 
red, green, and white—flooded out across the sky and mountains. 
Clouds of coloured smoke coiled slowly down over the tree-tops, 
and the tiny crosses floated in incredible brilliance against the 
blackness beyond. At the heart of the light, we could see that a 
ladder was placed against the central cross; the sight was strangely 
familiar. Someone was climbing up towards the Christ. For a 
moment we saw him, leaning across the outstretched figure. 
Then, gradually at first, from Christ’s head and hands, there 
poured a brilliance that grew in intensity until it pierced the night 
and landscape for miles around. Great spears of light leapt and 
radiated with blinding intensity above the billowing clouds of 


smoke. The faces and staring eyes of the crowd about us were 
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livid, scrawled with black lines. Then slowly, jerkily, the light 
died down, and one became conscious suddenly of the silence. 
Just when our eyes had accustomed themselves to the darkness, 
a meteor, trailing incandescent dust, slipped swiftly and silently 
across the sky. 

By now the procession was winding up the hill again, and 
into the courtyard. Everyone crowded in after them, and we 
managed to secure a place on a low parapet so that we were 
looking down upon the hundreds of candles and illuminated 
faces. The Virgin and Child had been placed on a stand in the 
centre, and, as children had been pushed to the front, the faces 
and candles rose round about like the tiers of an arena. A brief 
service was held: a few prayers, a hymn, and the blessing. Then 
as the great crowd dispersed to celebrate the finale, the Grand Feu 
d’ Artifice, the little Virgin was carried back into the church again. 

The temper of the evening now began to change. The Catharine 
wheels and showers of silver rain, the rockets, explosions and 
Roman candles were greeted with shouts of delight. Squibs 
cracked among the crowd, red and green Bengal lights flared 
against the walls and faces. Someone even climbed to the roof 
of the Hermitage and set off flares at the feet of the stone saints 
standing along the parapet; on their clouds of billowing smoke, 
they looked like paintings of the Ascension. The sapeurs pompiers— 
splendid in shining brass helmets, their scarlet hand-pumped 
machine in readiness—dashed officiously about adding to the 
general confusion. 

When the final set-piece—a great red ERMITAGE surrounded 
by hissing jets of gold—had spluttered with a crackling fusillade 
into darkness, we pushed our way through the cheering crowd, 
crossed the empty courtyard and went into the church. It was 
deserted and very dark, illuminated only by one candle near the 
altar. There she was, back in her niche again, surrounded by the 
richly glowing woodwork. But this time she faced into the church. 
The Child, his hand raised in blessing, sat stiffly, uncomfortably, 
on the edge of her knee. In the shadows it was just possible, 
by the wavering light of the candle, to see their grim impassive 
faces and open eyes staring fixedly, fiercely, into the gloom. 

The following morning I had to leave very early, at 5.30, as 
there was a two-mile walk to the station. I left the Hermitage 
just before the sun rose. The air was cold and scentless, and the 
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sides of the road and ditches were littered with the spent remains 
of fireworks, black and damp. But below me the huge valley, 
and the mountains beyond, glowed from a cold lavendery blue to | 
deep petunia, while the sky above was a pale luminous green. 
Then, suddenly, like a naphtha flare, the sun leapt from the top | 
of the pine forests and, in a matter of seconds, the whole magical — 
scene had settled to the normal colours of another day. 


GIACOMO MANZU 


By 
ITALO FALDI 


ways: first, in relation to the mainsprings of human culture, 
to the causes of inspiration, and to the spiritual power lying 

at the heart of artistic creativity; and secondly, in relation to 
subject-matter, to iconography, and to the practical use which 
a work may enjoy within the framework of a society’s ideals. 

Obviously it is only the first interpretation that has any validity 
for the characterizing of historical periods (e.g. Duecento art, the 
product of a culture moved by deeply religious preoccupations 
within a homogeneous theological world-view), whereas under 
the second interpretation it is simply a term in that superficial | 
and empirical classifying of works of art by “kinds” which was 
established in the flush of High-Renaissance intellectualism. 

Indeed the formulation of the term indicates that there has 
been an historical transition from religiously inspired art to an art 
used for religious purposes—a break between the artist’s own — 
inspiration and the standards of the established faith or the 
ineluctable demands of worship and ritual. And so the work of 
the artists becomes concentrated beyond the aegis of ecclesias- 
tical piety, while the Church in turn makes use, for its practical 
religious needs, of works that are very haphazardly inspired or 
are not inspired at all and are no more than the vehicles of icono- 


T purpose of religious art can be regarded in two different 
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graphical and liturgical requirements. Generalizing, we may say 
that the really religious artists work from outside the Church 
(Rouault is a contemporary example), whereas work from within 
the Church is done by those who are craftsmen but not artists. 

There is in Manzi a resolving of this conflict; in him harmony 
exists (and it is a felicitous harmony) between the given spiritual 
situation and the individual means of expression. 

Giacomo Manzi: was born at Bergamo on the night of Christ- 
mas 1908. His father was a sacristan, and his childhood made 
him familiar with the interior of a church from day to day and 
with all the forms of Catholic worship. Without attempting to 
postulate from this, in an abstract and mechanically deterministic 
manner, any undeniable connections between the circumstances 
of his life and the forms of his art, we may nevertheless see these 
circumstances as salient and powerful psychological factors in the 
artist’s spiritual development—as a source, indeed, of the spiri- 
tuality to which his work gives plastic expression. Who can say 
how much has been contributed by these early years of Manzu, 
never far removed from priests and faithful, to the nourishing of 
his sensuous, spellbound mysticism, as also of his unembittered 
irony, born of the contrast between an exalted religious ideal 
and the limitations of its human profession? 

With such psychological foundations as these, Manzi’s mind 
began to develop in the atmosphere of a craftsman’s workshop 
among a firm of engravers and gilders with whom he had been 
sent to live in order to curtail the expenses of his large and strug- 
gling family. We may look on this craft-apprenticeship as the 
sculptor’s introduction to that delicate treatment of his material 
which was in future days to allow him an unerring command of 
the most fine and fleeting moods of the soul; also, he was not 
then exposed to the cultural prejudices of his time and country. 

His formative years, in point of fact, coincide with the period 
in Italy from 1925 to 1935, when the dominant art-ideology and 
the official arbitration of taste belonged to the “Novecento” 
movement, within whose would-be primitive and classical 
stylizations artistic expression was given to the nationalistic and 
racial myths of Fascism. 

Manzu’s mind rebelled against the Novecento ideology and 
its formal impositions; we have evidence of this in the connec- 
tions he made at Milan, about 1930, with the group of avant- 
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garde artists which included Birolli and Sassu. These men were all 
in search of a renascent art, and of a renaissance that would be 
moral rather than stylistic; and they tried to establish contact with 
the liveliest forces of European painting and sculpture, striking 
out for themselves what was essentially an expressionistic style. 
Their work had its parallel in the activities of different groups of 
avant-garde artists in other Italian cities: Mafai and Scipione in 
Rome, working with an “‘intimist” and emotional neo-Roman- 
ticism, or the “Group of Six” at Turin (Menzio, Paulucci, Levi, 
etc.), which aimed at escaping from the Novecento-academic by 
linking themselves rather with the formal experiments of the 
French Impressionists and Post-impressionists. 

It was about 1930 that Manzi carried out his first experiments 
in sculpture. He was then in contact with the Milan group of 
avant-garde artists and with some Catholic critics, such as Edoardo, 
Persico and Sandro Bini. His first works included the decorations 
for the chapel of the Catholic University at Milan. In them he 
was evidently still working to a certain extent with the Novecento 
archaistic forms and stylizations; nevertheless, a refined delicacy 
in the modelling, coupled as it was with a confident disposing of 
the plastic masses, showed that with Manzi it was not a question 
of meeting the demands of any official formula, but rather of 
testing the possibilities, within that formula, of original and 
independent expression. We know in any case that the works 
from this period were no more than a preliminary and tentative 
assaying of the Novecento formal prescriptions, for this is shown 
by the fact that Manzi withdrew immediately after these first 
attempts and his first official successes to a life of isolation, from 
which he was to emerge at the end of a year, in 1934. 

The strongest influence on Manzi at this time, which left a 
profound mark on his developing style, was the impact made on 
him by the sculpture of Medardo Rosso. This impact could 
scarcely be called fortuitous, since Manzi’s sensibilities already 
disposed him to examine both historical and contemporary 
plastic art in his search for forms of expression. 

In this way, the impressionism of Medardo Rosso’s sculpture 
made Manzi aware of a principle of style which is widespread in 
its effects on his later work. It enabled him to fix, to hypostatize 
in an act of surrender, with insight and subtlety, moments of the 
soul’s life, and reveal their brevity and ravishing grace in the play 
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of light over delicate surfaces, variegated through glancing trans- 
itions, as, for instance, in the series of portraits and figures of 
women that are characteristic of his work until about 1938. It is 
also clear that whatever formal hints were borrowed by Manzi 
from Medardo Rosso, his sculpture was built up with different 
emotional elements and was based on a different vision. Rosso’s 
outlook was still naturalistic: the dissolving of the plastic mass 
into light was his way of picking out and isolating some facial 
idiosyncrasy, mental mood or bodily attitude, expressed under 
its anatomical form or the form of its inner history. The vision of 
Manzi, on the other hand, was more abstract and his illumination 
of the plastic mass had the effect of isolating and fixing the image 
in an ideal atmosphere of rapt contemplative suavity. 

The name of Praxiteles has been cited by Brandi in connection 
with this period of Manzi’s output. This has some value as indi- 
cating the artist’s mental attitude towards the expressional 
means employed—his stripping of every shred of naturalism 
from the impressionistic vision, everything, in fact, which 
accompanied the mere inchoation of that vision. This he achieved 
by re-creating forms of an ideal beauty, an ideal grace, forms 
that imp.ess and define themselves in light. Such are the figures 
of women: “Susanna’”’ (National Gallery of Modern Art, Rome), 


_ “Silvia” (Gualino Collection, Rome), the “Portrait of Signora 


van Newiell” (in the author’s possession), the “Portrait of 
Signora Vitali” (Vitali Collection, Milan), the “Bust of Carla” 
(National Gallery of Modern Art, Rome), and the “Portrait of 
Francesca’ (Blanc Collection, Paris); these sculptures, ranging 
from 1937 to 1942, are examples of the very first order. 

Decadence into a kind of hedonism, hypersensuous and over- 
exquisite, was the risk behind this unstrenuous conception of 
ideal grace. Nevertheless, from 1938 onwards, within the series 
of these figures a new stylistic trend developed in Manzi: one in 
which his mind turned critic and warned him of the limitations 
that threatened his work, so that now his forms tended to knit 
and strengthen themselves in a more passionate and energetic 
vitality of modelling, while the contours took on a sharpness 
that was quite clean-cut and often harsh and uncompromising. 
In the same way, the introduction of new subjects—the Cardinals, 
the Crucifixions—during these years gave growing evidence of a 
changed emotional content. 
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The greater frequency of religious themes in Manzt’s work 
from 1938 onwards—themes which became outstanding in the 
war years—may find its psychological explanation in a resurgence 
of religious awareness following on the dramatic happenings of 
the time, just as the adoption of a new stylistic approach was the 
outward accompaniment of that particular thematic content. 

In the series of bronze bas-reliefs of the Crucifixion, the char- 
acteristic element in the style is produced by the refraction of 
light across the crushed and broken-up modelling of clearly 
defined forms within a vibrant contour-line. 

For cultural precedents underlying this new stylistic departure 
of Manzi, one might well look to the past: to the pictorial 
bas-relief of Donatello or the vigorous line of Francesco di 
Giorgio Martini. This transition from feeling to style is charac- 
teristic of Manzi’s creative progress. 


But Manzu differs widely in outlook from those artists who 


made the Renaissance what it was. Where their vision was con- 
centrated upon observations of nature’s reality (perspective, 
anatomy, etc.) and upon the ethical and physical greatness of 
man considered as the pivot and arbiter of the world, Manzt’s 
vision on the contrary rose out of introspection into man’s mind, 
out of admission of his limitations, and out of moral judgments 
on his life. 

Hence the particular form taken by his religious feeling: a 
union of mystical impulses, which imply the exalting of the 
human order within the divine, and irony, which is a revolt 
against the human order. These two sides of Manzi’s spirituality, 
opposed in themselves but coexistent in his work, remind us of 
a Catholic pessimism like that of Pascal, of attitudes that are at 
heart, though not consciously, existential, a willingness to accept 
equally the good and the evil of a world where all the sharers are 
responsible for what they share. It is not strange, therefore, to find 
a streak of sensuality existing side by side with the religious 
idealism, or to see the moral rebellion extinguished in vexation 
and humility, in a final reconciliation where all ends seem to be 
the same, although the antitheses have not been resolved. These 
elements of contrast have been represented by Argan as symbolic 
of the opposition inherent in various incompatibles: the historical 
antithesis of Reformation and Counter-Reformation, the moral 
antithesis of sin and grace, the formal antithesis of Classicism and 
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Catholicism. The individual quality and the essential worth of 
Manzi’s sculpture derive from his religious feeling as it has been 
described here. 

The causes of the crisis in modern sculpture have been formu- 
lated by Lionello Venturi as a contrast between the long-stabilized 
traditional modes of presentation, plus, of course, the limits 
imposed by the material used, and the demands of contemporary 
taste and the prevailing vision of art. 

Both classical antiquity and the Quattrocento, filled with a 
confidence in man and in the validity of the natural world, 
possessed an heroic and anthropomorphic vision, and it was 
manifest in a sculpture which concentrated on the human form. 
Nevertheless, the appearance since Giorgione’s time of landscape, 
of the still life, and of every other aspect of nature liberated from 
the possessive tyranny of the human form, has had the expected 
result of revolutionizing the modes of aesthetic vision. 

It is at this point that painting, with its capacity for revealing 
through effects of light and shade the relations between an 
infinite number of objects in a world whose bounds have been 
extended, becomes the truly modern means of expression in art 
and the determinant of its tastes. But it is here that sculpture runs 
the risk of becoming an academic form, unless it tries to embody 
the new pictorial vision within the limits imposed by its materials. 
Nineteenth-century sculpture took this course, and it is easy to 
see why its best exponents (Daumier, Degas, Renoir, and in Italy 
Medardo Rosso) were also its great painters. Manzi’s “luminist”’ 
style stands out in complete contrast to this development of 
modern sculpture. Indeed, his work will appear all the more 
individual when considered in relation to the cultural environ- 
ment from which he started out—the Italian Novecento, pro- 
claiming, as its formal ideals, Classicism and Academicism. 

Manzt’s most recent output, from 1946 onwards, shows a 
further concentration of the image in forms that are more com- 
pact; his works are filled with vitality and shimmer in the play 
of light over their multi-faceted surfaces. We have a series of 
such works created during these last years in a period of excep- 
tionally intense inspiration: the “Portrait of Carla Lampugnani” 
(Lampugnani Collection, Milan), the “Large Portrait of a Lady” 
(in the same collection), the “Child with Duck” (in the author’s 
possession), and the “Susanna” (in the author’s possession). For 
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the greater plastic compactness of these productions, his favourite 
material has become terracotta, as it had been bronze in the 

eriod from 1935 to 1945 when he was more acutely concerned 
with light-effects, and earlier still wax, under the influence of 
Medardo Rosso, in his etherealized figures of women. Such a 
complete formal maturity, reached after many experiments, 
places Manzii among the most significant sculptors of the present 


day. 


BROADCASTING 
N last a book on broadcasting has appeared which is neither merely 


a cry of protest against abuses, imagined or actual, within the 
B.B.C. nor a specialized criticism of a particular part of the whole. 


Broadcasting and Society by Harman Grisewood is a study, as its title - 


suggests, of the responsibilities of the broadcasting monopoly and its 
listeners to each other. In length not exceeding an essay, this pioneer 
report coasts adroitly round the definitive edge of the moral obligations 
which are inseparable from the enormous power of broadcasting. Being 
a reconnaissance by the present Head of the Third Programme, it lacks 
neither opportunity nor percipience in sighting distant conclusions. The 
reader may sometimes wish that the conclusions were identified more 
clearly. Perhaps a habit of unconscious ambiguity is the price the 
successful official is made to pay for having composed too many non- 
committal memoranda. 

The series New Judgments had good ideas behind it, but hitherto, 
alas, the ideas have remained behind. The first programme was on 
Cardinal Manning. Its author, Christopher Sykes, wrote without a firm 
grasp of his medium, and so joined the host of other distinguished 
writers who at one time or other have underrated the challenge of the 
feature method of radio-writing. No medium, however, betrays more 
relentlessly than this one the presumption of the inexperienced or care- 
less practitioner. For though both the prose narrative and the sustained 
dramatic treatment of a subject are separately valid, they are as disas- 
trous in consort unless the narrative is subordinated and absorbed organi- 
cally into that dramatic growth of character and action which must be 
the main body of the whole. Large slices of informative narration, 
monotonously punctuated by further information presented in the 
guise of gossiping duologues do not make a feature programme, even 
when an organ is playing in the background to show that the subject 
is sacerdotal. And what I wonder induced the producer to present 
Lytton Strachey, through the rococo voice of Robert Farquharson. The 
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same producer, Douglas Cleverdon, was responsible for the adaptation 
as a feature programme of Nightmare Abbey in the course of presenting 
a new judgment of Thomas Love Peacock. I am at a loss to understand 
what service was intended to the memory of Peacock by vamping into 
“scenes” dialogues which are not meant to be presented dramatically, 
which seldom produce a climax, and are indivisible from the rhythm 
of narrative. There is some argument for having several readers as much 
of the book is resolved in conversations, but not for playing as scenes 
literary speeches whose nature is formal and ironic to an extreme. The 
actors inevitable bias to realism jarred on the words. Richard Burton 
was an exception. His unwaveringly aloof sensibility as Scythorp was 
in fine sympathy with the spirit of the author. This production was 
interesting and provocative, even when it miscarried. Mr. Cleverdon 
is always intelligent in purpose and nothing he produces is negligible. 
Joun McConneLi 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


F ONLY it were true that modern British painting had taken its 
Totace as one of the most important European schools, and that we 
were witnessing a cultural renaissance. But as the exhibition of con- 
temporary British pictures at the New Burlington Galleries suggests, 
our contribution to modern art, if often tasteful and charming, is 
surely minor. It seems unfair, and in a few years time may even be 
deemed unpatriotic to complain and look abroad, yet where, we may 
well ask, are the rivals to Picasso or Braque, to the early Kokoschka 
or Klee, to be found on our shores? They do not exist, and, with the 
exception of an occasional artist or a few enlightened collectors, we 
have lagged behind the main stream of European painting and have 
hardly provided an alternative style of our own. The need for a 
selective examination of the contemporary scene is all the more 
imperative now that patronage is increasingly vested in the State. 

This is not to minimize the role of the Arts Council or, for that 
matter, the British Council in protecting the arts; wherever possible 
they have assisted painters and their varied activity—exhibitions, 
concerts, plays—can only command respect. Yet to survey this 
selection of their acquisitions is to be conscious of the chronic debility 
of English painting. The few, not too happily chosen, exarhples of the 
Camden Town Group, the two fauve Mathew Smiths, the Wyndham 
Lewis drawing and Gwen John’s shy little sketch, are authentic in 
their own way, not that they go very far. And here and there a more 
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recent picture, Colquhuon’s expressionistic “Seated Woman with a 
Cat” where space is used to suggest a jagged sense of tension, the 
three tender, precise Ben Nicholsons, the soft, well-articulated drawing 
by Barbara Hepworth or Lucien Freud’s disturbing portrait, are 
individual. But what of the others? Mr. Tibble’s elegant adaptation of 
Degas and the French intimistes or Mr. Sutherland’s glaring experiment 
in pinks, the “Large Vine Pergola No. 2,” show a revealing lack of 
structure. Too many of the works shown remind us that our contri- 
bution to painting is believed to consist of charm and sentiment, yet 
delightful as these qualities are in suggesting a mood or in giving a 
water-colour its pretty, personal touch, something different is required 
in works of a more elaborate nature. 

It may well be that the painter is bedevilled by a lack of synchroniza- 
tion between his own abilities and the experiments of the epoch, and 
that he is caught between a desire to be “modern” and an inability to 
do so. This quandary was, at any rate, suggested by the recent exhibition 
of collages and abstract paintings by Mr. Victor Pasmore at the Redfern’ 
Gallery, which shocked many of his warmest supporters. Yet his 
evolution, reflecting the problems of English painting itself, has been 
logical. He first came before the public in the ’thirties with honest and 
attractive paintings of London streets or interiors, indicating the 
influences of Bonnard and Sickert. From the Euston Road he took 
wing to Hammersmith, painting some charming views of the river, 
with wreaths of mist and red suns. Yet for all their romantic appeal, 
his white spaces failed to convince; the lack of a decided composition 
and of a really radiant paint were apparent. The next stage in his 
progress consisted of a series of pictures with pointilliste, Seurat-like 
effects. And now he has issued his collages and abstractions. He is still 
very much the same artist in the sense that his pinks, soft colours and 
general delicacy of effect remain, but the sugar coating is less sweet 
and the flavour, for all the elegance, is more pictorial, even though the 
structure misses the direct assurance of Braque. 

From now onwards Mr. Pasmore’s development, which at the 
moment is a return to a manner current a number of years ago, will 
be watched with interest; his honesty is never to be denied and his 
very dissatisfaction with so pleasing, and so profitable, a manner as the 
Hammersmith style suggests that he is at the cross-roads. 

If the difficulties of a latter-day Impressionism, without a really 
original visual apprehension, are indicated by Mr. Pasmore’s dilemmas, 
the problems of imagery are suggested by Mr. Francis Bacon, whose 


exhibition at the Hanover Gallery occasioned much controversy. 
In his earlier works, such as the memorable “Composition” shown in 
London a short time ago, which is now in the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, the concentrated handling of the design, the sense of 
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haunting mystery and the revelation of a struggle for coherence, 
indicated that the images themselves, once articulated, might prove 
most exciting. Mr. Bacon has now broken his silence, though the 
result may occasion a certain deception amongst his admirers. He has 
said what he wanted to, but the qualities of force and of suggestiveness 

rovoked and contained by the resources of paint that distinguished 
his earlier work, despite their obscurity, have departed. Yet the 
expressionism of his painting remains extremely fascinating. He must 
perhaps be seen in his proper perspective as one of those painters— 
Bosch, Ensor and the Surrealists—who, obsessed with demons, have 
attempted to give visual form to their nightmares. His world is a 
horrific one, as tortured and, at times, as histrionic as that of the 
Gothick Horror, and he never fails to provoke a positive response. 
Despite their possibilities of association, his gashed features and tortured 
expressions stand, however, as visual rather than as literary images; 
they are realized in paint. But though the immediacy of his effects are 
clear and the startling note of his purplish blue, with its suggestion of 
poison ivy, is not to be denied, the image as presented to the eye 
fails to achieve a completely convincing plastic design. His grey 
streaked backgrounds, which have been compared to Velasquez, able 
and crisp as they are, lack a certain self-sufficiency; an isolated passage 
does not live on its own, as does a detail from Titian, Picasso or 
Kandinsky, but withers. Notwithstanding such strictures, his desire to 
give his painting a content capable of producing fresh images and 
hence fresh forms, adds a welcome, if somewhat unusual piquancy, to 
contemporary British painting. And in these images an analysis of 
good and evil is perhaps attempted. 

A contrast to the visions of Mr. Bacon was provided by the exhi- 
bition of Mr. William Gear’s latest abstract paintings at the Gimpel 
Gallery. Here free play was given to forms and colours for their own 
sakes rather than to images of stress and strain. Unlike so much con- 
temporary abstract painting, which allows spontaneity to pass for 
artistry, Mr. Gear is aware that colours and forms possess their 
harmonies and relations only in so far as they are related. He stands 
out as an able colourist, whose reds, strong blacks and oranges possess 
welcome vitality and do much to restore an element of gusto to English 
painting. His colour is not only rich in its own right, it plays its part 
in building firmly constructed canvases that heighten our apprehension 
of visual experience. And though his debt to the idiom of Paris is 
clear, he has managed to give it a personal interpretation: His exhibi- 
tion, together with those of Mr. Pasmore and Mr. Bacon, suggests 
that the contemporary British painter is aware of the dangers of self- 


satisfaction and is prepared to experiment. It is a welcome advance. 
Denys SUTTON 
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REVIEWS 


HEINRICH VON KLEIST 


The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist, by E. L. Stahl (Basil Blackwell 
12s 6d). 


““w sHALL believe that the Germans are civilized when they stop 

| Piso Kleist.” The speaker was a university lecturer in German 
who many years ago had introduced me to the works of Heinrich 
von Kleist. His view represents what may not unfairly be described 
as the conservative standpoint. If you want your literature to be 
comfortable or edifying, you will find little to admire in Kleist; if 
you prefer it to be angular and disturbing, you will find him a fas- 
cinating writer. Most of his compatriots regard him as one of the 
greatest German dramatists, and for once I am on the German side. 


It is difficult not to feel that Kleist has been a little unlucky. True, he 


is not banned from university syllabuses as Baudelaire is or was, but . 


outside academic circles he is virtually an unknown author in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. There are several reasons for his neglect. One is 
the instinctive antipathy of the English for most of the classic German 
writers. Another is that English intellectuals are usually too lazy to 
learn German. Kleist is closer in spirit to Hélderlin, Rilke and Kafka 
than he is to his own contemporaries, and we might have expected 
him to share the present popularity of those writers; but he has not 
had the benefit of the admirable translators who have made them 
available in English. So far as I have been able to discover, only a few 
of his stories and one of his plays have ever been translated, and that 
was a very long time ago. 

Kleist was born in 1777 and died by his own hand in 1811, leaving 
behind him nine plays—most of them in verse—an admirable volume 
of short stories, a few essays and an absorbing correspondence. He was 
a profoundly neurotic character, and his life and works have been 
a gift to the post-Freudian critics. He was also a great writer. He was 
at once extremely German and very unlike the other dramatists of 
the German romantic period. Only a German could have been as 
deeply disturbed by Kant’s philosophy as Kleist was. The Kantian 
epistemology led to a thorough-going agnosticism which seriously 
affected his mental equilibrium, but it provided him with the material 
of several of his plays. He described his Amphitryon as “a comedy after 
Moliére,” but there are some very significant differences between the 
two plays. Moliére’s comedy, which living French critics are perhaps 
inclined to rate too highly, is an aristocratic entertainment and no 
more. The victims of Jupiter’s trick are, to be sure, a little put out; 
but they accept the position with good grace and on the whole light- 
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heartedly. It is far otherwise with Kleist’s Alkmene. The discovery 
that Jupiter has usurped her husband’s place leads to a state of philo- 
sophical verzweiflung and she begins to have serious doubts about her 
own identity. Although things are patched up at the end of the play, 
we cannot help feeling that what we have been watching is not 
comedy but tragedy, that Alkmene has received a shock from which 
she could never really recover. The play also helps us to appreciate 
the differences between Kleist and contemporaries like Schiller. The 
author of Amphitryon certainly experienced to the full the effects of 
sturm und drang, but he dissected them with the insight of a remarkable 
psychologist and an absence of rhetoric which are among his greatest 
claims to fame. Nor is this all. His Jupiter is very different from the 
benign figure of Moliére’s comedy. There is an unmistakable streak 
of cruelty in his attitude towards his victims. This “abnormal” element 
in Kleist’s experience is very much in evidence in Penthesilea and in 
the scene in the Hermannsschlacht in which the German princess 
inveigles the Roman legate into the bears’ cage where he is crushed 
to death on the stage. The main theme of Penthesilea is the love-hate 
relationship between Penthesilea and Achilles. The Hermannsschlacht 
is, as Mr. Stahl points out, an unfortunate example of German 
nationalist propaganda, but the combination of poetry and psycho- 
logical insight makes Penthesilea one of Kleist’s two greatest pn 

A change seems to have taken place in Kleist’s outlook after the 
completion of the Hermannsschlacht and it is this change which makes 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg his greatest work. In the earlier plays he 
had analysed abnormal states of mind with a certain degree of com- 
placency. They end in a sadistic riot and no attempt is made to 
integrate his findings into any sort of scheme. In Prinz Friedrich his 
main concern is with a moral problem and its solution. No one can 
doubt that it reflected the eal pin tee of the artist, but unhappily 
it was shortlived. The play ends with the union of Friedrich and 
Natalie: the dramatist’s life ended with another sort of union—the 
union of a suicide pact. 

Mr. Stahl’s book is a useful short introduction to Kleist’s plays which 
should help to make him better known in this country. The opening 
chapter gives a brief outline of the dramatist’s career. The chapters 
which follow deal in some detail with each of the plays, and the 
discussion of them is illustrated by well-chosen quotations. Trans- 
lations of the quoted passages are provided for those who are 
unacquainted with German. The select bibliography contains ample 
material for further study, though it might perhaps have included the 
short life in French by the Romieus in Gallimard’s Vies des Hommes 


Illustres and Dr. Sadger’s highly entertaining essay in psychoanalytical 
criticism. Martin TURNELL 
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A MODERN HELL 


On a Dark Night, by Anthony West (Eyre & Spottiswoode 10s 6d). 
The Impossible Shore, by Robert Kee (Eyre & Spottiswoode 9s 6d). 


NTHONY WEST’S first novel On a Dark Night has interested 
me so much that I long to discuss it with a great many people 
from a great many angles. This makes it remarkably difficult to write 
about while still reeling from the impact. One is not often confronted 
simultaneously with a new and possibly major novelist and a remark- 
ably fine and honest mind working out in its own terms such themes 
as free will, human responsibility and the acceptance of grace against 
a background of the Four Last Things. Works of philosophical and 
theological fiction, projections beyond time and space, stories with 
metaphysical trimmings are common enough ee but they are 
rarely genuine novels. Anthony West seems to me to have the marks 
of the born novelist; the ability to involve himself and the reader in a 
peculiar relation on the first page and the long wind, always good 
for a spurt, which carries them both through to the last. He has the 
instinctive narrative gift which knows just when to change the tension 
and he has a powerful and concrete imagination. In the modern sense 
of conveying vivid images, he writes extremely well; in parentheses 
I wonder why so much modern prose, including Mr. West’s, is so 
heavy, even brutal on the ear. 

On a Dark Night deals with the experiences after death of an English 
lawyer, Wallis, who shoots himself after being an “instrument of 
justice” in the trial and execution of a Nazi “war criminal.’”’ Wallis 
finds himself in a hideously contemporary hell (one is reminded of 
Sartre’s Huis Clos) linked to the German he has helped to hang. 
This realm (not, to a Catholic, hell, since free will can still be tal 
contains all the features of the modern world from labour camps to 
pleasure beaches: it is run by a brilliantly-drawn and persuasive devil, 
Ransome. Ransome is a philanthropist “much more merciful than 
the other. . . . It’s about the question of mercy that we parted company. 
...I said .. . your mercy is absolutely terrifying to such limited 
creatures. I can’t go on being your minister if you insist on this 
appalling cruelty . . . it was over that booby trap in the garden that 
it came to an open breach. . . . Why not just let them have happiness?” 
He himself offers happiness “. . . freedom from guilt . . . everything 
you have ever wanted” at the price of forgetfulness and the surrender 
of “individuality, personality . . . whatever you like to call it.”” Wallis 
comes to realize that “Pleasure might be the worst torment of all 
if one was left to design one’s own pleasure.” One of the most 
memorable scenes in the book is his interview with the old painter 
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whose hell consists of painting endless effortless masterpieces. “I 
couldn’t fail . . . the angel had deserted me.”’ 

The author has started so many hares in this spiritual adventure, 
played out in “hell,” in flashbacks to Wallis’s and Kenelm’s life on 
earth and visions of what might have been had they chosen otherwise 
at certain points, that certain confusions are inevitable and many 
quarries escape. He tends to introduce a new and sometimes irrelevant 
theme, sometimes even tacking it on with an air of hasty impro- 
visation, as in the unconvincing episode of the mother’s suicide, 
instead of properly developing his original ones. Even the fascinating 
relation between Wallis and Kenelm is not fully worked out. It is 
clear that the two men are complementary, that Kenelm the extrovert 
has only committed on a public stage the same crimes as Wallis the 
introvert whose sins, mainly of omission, affected only his wife and 
his mistresses. Through their successive attempts to escape from or 
come to terms with hell, each partner becomes more painfully 
conscious of his own past treacheries. Kenelm vanishes, presumably 
unable to take Wallis’s final step of refusing Ransome’s Lethe water 
and drinking the bitter cup of remembrance, the symbol of the soul’s 
free choice of God, and we are left with an odd sense of being somehow, 
however excusably in a book of such scope, cheated. But whatever 
its flaws, On a Dark Night deserves to be read by everyone who is 
concerned with the spiritual predicament of this age. And, without 
venturing on the mined territory of theology I can only say that, for 
one reader at any rate, it threw fresh light on the doctrines of hell 
and of the three powers of the soul. 

It seems unfair to have left so little space for Robert Kee’s The 
Impossible Shore, which is a far more “perfect’’ book than Anthony 
West’s in that it achieves beautifully what it sets out to achieve. 
It is indeed, quite flawless of its kind, a sensitive and brilliant piece 
of reportage of life in and out of a German prison camp during the 
“mopping-up” process in the last days of the war in Europe. It is a 
documentary rather than a novel, but a documentary of a very high 
order, written with wit, compassion and a most engaging modesty 
and honesty. Characters appear and vanish, each touched in with the 
sharpest, neatest strokes; the sense of the uneasy, provisional yet 
almost carefree life in a no man’s land between past and future is 
admirably conveyed. The opening scene of the liberation of a German 
camp by the Russians with its hysterical joy and subsequent flatness 
is amazingly good. There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Kee is a 
genuine writer, but his gift is of quite a different order from Mr. 
West’s. It strikes me as requiring to be stimulated by something 
actually presented and experienced instead of having the force to 
create its own imaginative form. ANTONIA WHITE 
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CHARACTER STUDIES 


Character and Situation, by Christopher Sykes (Collins 8s 6d). 


VALUABLE power of the educated mind is that of detachment. 
An Mr. Christopher Sykes’ latest book the reader will appreciate 
tolerance and maturity in six comic stories, sincere with life and joined 
within a pattern seen in the moment of detachment. Naturally some 
of these stories are weaker than others. But their author seldom forgets 
that serial interest, which tightens the short story so that the reader 
feels that nothing has been superfluous. 

Me and My Brother needs this tightening somewhere at its star‘. 
The situation of imposed eséheethetheat between a British liaison 
officer and his native driver at a Persian supper is timeless and mystical 
in implication. The pace of this story is greater at the end than at the 
beginning. The breakdown in the desert (coupled with explanations 
of long and short routes) is tedious and the aa dn of Eastern con- 
templation seems taken too hurriedly. The Sacred and The Profane, 
telling of Father Macdonnel’s reclaiming of a cathedral chalice during 
the desert war, is a good study of character in wrath and subtlety: 
the wrath of the priest and subtlety of the two Headquarters’ officers 
who bring to his notice the effect of his faith and example upon his 
servant Attar, in order to prevent strains of sacrilege being trumpeted 
to higher authority. 

The last story of the book, The Interview, is a brilliant study in the 
mean territories of the self-sufficient. Gisborough, a famous novelist 
in middle age, invites the young man who is to marry his daughter 
to dine. As, by a gesture or grunt, he keeps the young man talking, 
he contemplates in sudden savagery the firing of his dead imagination 
by strength of personal vindictiveness in one, final novel. He plots 
this novel as they dine; remembrance of his folly in marriage erupts 
in crepitation at the young, boorish modern who is his guest. 

The credible pattern of Character and Situation required sensitiveness 
in selection. It is credible that ordinary people may live in apparent 
characterlessness until coming in their lives to the situation that gives 
licence to their most profound characteristic. But this pattern must 
be worked out. It is not a talisman. In Conflicting Passions the situation 
of the mistaken identity of an escapade for a cause and a prelate for 
a faithless woman, becomes drab theatrical property because the 
character of the Canon is ill-drawn—he has not the vigour of any 
profound characteristic with which to establish the writer’s emphasis. 
Sensitive selection justifies the pattern of Character and Situation in the 
story Saint George. The situation could easily have become theatrical: 
an Englishman and his wife kidnapped by Pathans and rescued by 
their own people. But the studies in character are exact, are defined 
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by their situation and themselves give strangeness of sadism and 
nobility to their situation. Here the balance between fate and human 
activity is remarkable. The calculation with which Harriet Rowan 
judges her husband’s pride by choosing Bishop, a degraded “white,” 
as her correspondent is allied with the sureness by which she knows 
that Bishop’s word will neither be taken nor given with assurance 
upon the events of a night spent in a native hut during their return 
from captivity. But by the geography—by the very structure within 
which ie calculates—the reader feels the situation particular to her use. 

Perhaps this collection would have been as excellent with only four 
‘of the stories, but the critic’s mind is often a cripple to its own asso- 
ciations. Most people will enjoy the craftsmanship, humour, thought 


and penetration of the whole of this book. 
ANDREW KNOWLES 


“LANGLAND SIMPLIFIED” 


Visions from Piers Plowman, translated into modern English by Nevill 
Coghill (Phoenix House 12s 6d). 


R. COGHILL has been one of the best recent interpreters of Piers 

Plowman to academic readers. Some years ago, for a wider 
public, he provided the introduction to Mr. H. W. Wells’ moderniz- 
ation of a Piers Plowman conflated from all the recensions. He has now 
made (presumably for the use of the B.B.C.) his own version of 
selected passages of the B text, and published it with some explanatory 
notes and illustrations appropriated from the work of William Blake 
and of Samuel Palmer. 

His rendering is, I think, more faithful and expressive than Mr. 
Wells’, though he not only abridges by explicit omission of long pas- 
sages, but also by occasional silent suppression of lines. And there are 
some places in which his plea of translation by the spirit rather than 
by the letter cannot be allowed—“shreds” for “shroudes” in the 
second line, for instance, and “grasped” for “gradde’’ in the last line 
of the poem. These are particular distortions of sense and not merely 
part of the general inevitable impoverishment of the language and 
poetry. Mr. Coghill’s broadcast presentation (not its ““dramatization”’) 
was, I think, interesting by the virtue of the poem itself, to which 
actual recital was and is essential in a degree incomprehensible to 
modern literary habit. The misunderstanding of the poem may be 
owing largely to this, as well as to the more conspicuous changes of 
language, belief and imagination. Difficulties of vision, allegory and 
discursive progression disappear when the poem is heard (actively 
spoken and listened to), rather than seen (however diligently inspected). 
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But if the producer wins approval for his realization of this fact, 
there are some qualifications to be observed in judging his enterprise. 
I doubt whether such adapted selections (in the programme in which 
they were to be heard, or at the price of the present volume, certainly) 
will attract the interest of persons other than those capable of a more 
complete and direct version. There are similar, only more cogent 
reasons for thinking Mr. Coghill’s “popularization” of Chaucer in 
like circumstances inexcusable. I doubt, too, whether such dissipation 
of imaginative works ever leads many to, and I suspect that it may 
detain many from, attempting the originals. 

Although Mr. Coghill has commented perceptively on the poem, 
here and elsewhere, some of his editorial statements in the book under 
review are surprisingly ill-considered. While informing the reader for 
the better understanding of the poem, he perpetuates several of the 
dubious and distracting prejudices of medieval literary history. In one 
instance I have quoted above (“‘shreds’’ for “shroudes”’) the assumption 
of the alliterative poets’ “somewhat ragged Anglo-Saxon dress”’ seems 
to have infected his interpretation. Thus, too, he describes Langland’s 
lines as “wild” descendants of the Old English versification, and illus- 
trates at some length their conformity with and departure from its 
“rules,” as if these had objective existence and authority; though he 
tempers this with some sensible remarks on the actual «ie of the 
poem, and on the intention of his rendering. Still to insist on the rude 
and provincial in the portrayal of this poem and its conventions is 
wrong, and Mr. Coghill, instead of remedying this, spends his space 
extravagantly on the little that is known of the author. Moreover, he 
says that the complete poem is “excessively long,”’ which is neither 
true nor encouraging; and that the B text is “more poetical” than C 
in phrases that are regrettable and unworthy of the author’s better sense: 
“He never polished as an artist for prone Sa but only to clarify or 
add to his meaning. With this intention paramount in his mind he is 
as liable to spoil as to embellish a line in revision, aesthetically speaking, 
and did not care much which. So at least it seems to me.” Such lapses 
do much to offset the helpful effect of his general remarks on the 
nature of allegory and its exposition, which are to be welcomed. 

But, however pee eet conscientiously or otherwise, the pub- 
lication of new selections and translations of Piers Plowman is mistaken. 
It is a disgrace to English scholarship and publishing that there is no 
complete plain text of the poem for the general reader and student, not 
modernized, but free of accidental disfigurements of the page, and of 
the burden of textual evidence. Such a book is now the only work of 
popularization really needed. 


A. L. Doyie 
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SHAKESPEARIAN STUDIES 
SHAKESPEARIAN STUDIES 


The Wheel of Fire, by G. Wilson Knight (Methuen 21s). 


O ONE engaged in the criticism of Shakespeare during the last 
} | pee years has been able to ignore the work of Mr. Wilson 
Knight without serious loss. But it is hard to agree with the publishers 
that The Wheel of Fire “inaugurated a new school of Shakespearian 
study”; he is, indeed, a critic to learn from, but scarcely to go to 
school with. Even in this, the first and best volume of his Shakespearian 
interpretations, there are many pages which afford an excuse to those 
who would dismiss his work as hopelessly vague and oracular. If this 
review seems ungenerous, it is partly because, where he is good, the 
most suitable compliment to pay to him is to use him; where he is 
bad, the sympathetic critic would like to blot the offending portions 
out of existence altogether. Any page of his book which does not 
contain any quotations from Shakespeare is more likely than not to 
be worthless. Yet he is capable of clear and convincing statement of 
general principles. The best specimen of this in the present volume is 
the essay on “Tolstoy’s Attack on Shakespeare,” first published in 
1943. This deals admirably with the inadequacies of exclusive “charac- 
ter-criticism’”’, which is shown to lead naturally to a reaction along the 
lines of Tolstoy and Bridges. One gets a better idea of Mr. Knight’s 
methods from this essay than from the unsatisfactory description in the 
introductory essay of the elements distinct from plot-sequence and 
character as “spatial.’”” Not much better is his description of what he 
practises as “interpretation”, as distinct from “criticism”: since 
“criticism” is treated as an external judging by rules, with the particular 
object of pointing out faults, there appears no reason for conceding 
it as a function at all, or for denying the name of “criticism” to what 
Mr. Knight calls “interpretation”, except that the latter term makes it 
easier to sever all contact with the text from time to time. 

Both in the preface to the original edition and, more emphatically, 
in the preface to the new one, Mr. Knight disowns any intention of 
repudiating orthodox commentary. In the new preface he even recalls 
his definition (in 1928) of his aims as “the application to Shakespeare’s 
work in general of the methods already applied by Bradley to certain 
outstanding plays.” He has been too much written up, and then 
decried when his defects became more clearly visible, [ those for 
whom the revolt against Bradley came near to being an end in itself. 
It is to be hoped that this attitude is on the wane, now that (to take 
a distinguished example) Professor L. C. Knights has confessed 
(Explorations, 1946, p. xi) that in his 1933 essay on Macbeth he detects 
“a slight headiness springing from the exhilaration of attacking what 
was still the orthodox academic view of Shakespeare.” 
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In detail, the volume is not a very good advertisement for the claim 
to apply some of Bradley’s methods to Shakespeare’s work in general. 
It is notably more satisfactory with the great tragedies than with the 
other plays it deals with. The essays on Measure , Measure, Timon of 
Athens, and Troilus and Cressida illustrate in varying degrees how, even 
when he does intersperse his discussion with copious quotation, he can 
completely part company with the plain sense of the a The Measure 

for Measure essay is a combination of genuine and (at the time of its 
first publication) new insight with patches of sheer blindness at crucial 
points, the Timon suggestive but wildly exaggerated, and the Troilus 
and Cressida wrong from beginning to end. The strength of the book 
lies in the treatment of the central tragedies, especially Othello and 
Lear, where Mr. Knight’s intimate knowledge of the text and his sure 
tact (when not hag-ridden by a theory) for significant juxtapositions 
and i favourite word) percurrent themes makes i? new and 
startling of a familiar text. | 

In what ways is Mr. Knight’s work more acceptable than the 
common run of criticism? Its strength lies in his reluctance to take 
the notion of “character”’ as a given, as something that, granted adequate 
powers of delineation, can be handed over by the author to the reader 
or spectator. This is particularly important in drama, which, as the 
name implies, is something done and not just something shown: 
hence the special relevance of Mr. Knight’s remark: “the Shake- 
spearian world is not the world we habitually see, but it is the world we 
experience: the poignant world of primal feeling, violent subterranean 
life” (p. 284). The difference between this and the type of literature in 
which interest in individual character as such is predominant is not 

just the difference between the superficial and the more profound. 
It is brought out more clearly in C. S. Lewis’s British Academy 
Shakespeare Lecture for 1942, Hamlet, the Prince or the Poem?—to my 
mind Mr. Lewis’s best single piece of critical writing, and one of the 
best specimens of recent Shakespeare criticism. “We read Hamlet’s 
speeches with interest,” Mr. Lewis writes, “chiefly because they 
; so well a certain spiritual region through which most of us 
have passed or anyone in his circumstances might be expected to pass, 
rather than because of our concern to understand how and why this 
particular man entered it. I foresee an objection on the ground that I 
am thus really admitting his ‘character’ in the only sense that matters 
and that all p broerene whatever could be equally well talked away by 
the method I have — But I do — find a distinction. When I 


read about Mrs. Proudie I am not in the least interested in seeing the 


world from her point of view, for her point of view is not interesting; 
what does interest me is precisely the sort of ange she was.” Both are 
perfectly good artistic procedures, but it is clear which of them is the 
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special province of poetic drama. The assumption that all serious 
literature is about “dase” can probably be historically explained. 
Professor Barker Fairley, cited by Mr. Knight on p. 271 of this book, 
usefully supplements Mr. Lewis, who himself in an earlier lecture on 
Hamlet (if my notes of ten years ago are to be trusted) connected the 
nineteenth-century prepossession, and the classical character-novel 
which mirrors it, with an exaggerated idea of human stability in a 
period after the sense of sin had largely disappeared and before psycho- 
analysis had arisen. 

I must conclude by stating in rather broader terms than before the 
defects that prevent Mr. Knight from being a really satisfactory critic. 
Where it is a question of exploring the kinds of experience that Shake- 
speare makes us share with him, his criticism is usually illuminating. 
Where he is false to his own best insight and tries to extract a 
“Shakespearian Metaphysic” from the plays, his defects crowd one on 
another—stress on detachable “symbolism”, insensitivity to dramatic 
and poetic context, comparison with entirely disparate works on the 
strength of alleged similarities of “message” in the crudest sense 
(“Kipling’s If offers a similar insight”: p. 313). His work constantly 
calls for the surgeon’s knife, and there now seems no chance that he 
will himself apply it. We must take him as we find him, and be 


grateful for the elements of genuine insight in his work. 
J. C. MAxweELL 


SOME TATE PICTURES 


One Hundred Modern Foreign Pictures in the Tate Gallery, by John 
Rothenstein (Phoenix House 30s). 


HE Tate Gallery is oppressed by the multiplicity of its functions. 

The average visitor to its admirable but over-assorted collections 
may be agreeably insensitive to the burden of diversity which it is 
officially called upon to bear; but, if he should pause to consider that 
these ill-constructed halls are the statutory home of the National 
Gallery of British art, the National Gallery of modern foreign art, the 
National Gallery of modern sculpture (both British and foreign), and 
the Turner Gallery, he might justly deplore the capricious amalgama- 
tion and sympathize with the authorities who labour to advance the 
prosperity of such various objects. He might subsequently wonder why 
the eon Se school of English water-colour painters is, in relation to 
the national resources, so poorly represented in the National Gallery 
of British art or why the National Gallery of modern foreign art should 
exhibit the works of Ingres, Courbet or Corot. The history of the Tate, 
which is largely a tale of lavish but uncoordinated private benefactions 
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culminating in the donation, shortly before the war, of the unparalleled 
sculpture hall, determined the heterogeneous character of its collections 
and the frustrating expansion of its functions. Unless and until some 
effect can be given to the recommendations of the Massey Committee, 
which advocated, in the interests of the highest consistency and con- 
venience, a considerable redistribution of the national collections as a 
whole, the Tate will continue to proclaim, perhaps mercifully, our 
fading native tolerance of the unpremeditated and unplanned. 

The album devoted to the collection of modern foreign painting 
recently published by the Tate Trustees illustrates the anomalies of 
their jurisdiction. The works reproduced are nearly all curious ‘or 
beautiful. Some are famous masterpieces. But the selection represents, 
inevitably, an arbitrary if substantial fragment of the nation’s total 
wealth of pictures by the continental schools during the extensive 
period of more than a hundred years covered by the Tate collection. 
Some of the finest items in this treasury are now at the National 
Gallery. The Tate publication necessarily omits Ingres’ “Madame 
Moitessier,” while it includes his still noble but much less splendid head 
of the Duc D’Orléans; it can hardly compensate us for a absence of 
“Le Bar aux Folies-Bergéres’’ with a plate of the admirable “Le Bock”; 
and though the charms of Renoir’s “La Premiére Sortie” are in no 
way relative, the imposing opulence of “La Loge”’ at Trafalgar Square 
remains the more magnificent proof of the artist’s genius. It might be 
said that paintings which have been accepted by posterity as master- 
pieces are properly housed in the National Gallery, whereas the collec- 
tions at the Tate serve to provide a more ample survey of the various 
schools with which they are concerned; but if this principle, whatever 
its merits, were effective, Corot’s “Palace of the Popes” or Seurat’s 
“La Baignade” would surely be exhibited at Trafalgar Square rather 
than Millbank. The moment at which a picture can be defined with 
any general acquiescence as an accepted masterpiece is, of course, 
indeterminable, nor, without artificial agreement, can we settle the date 
at which any work of art since, at the latest, the Renaissance, should 
no longer be described as modern; and the inconsistent division of the 
spoils between the Tate and the National Galleries in this instance has 
been emphasized here not in criticism of a failure on the part of the 
responsible authorities to conform to some mechanistic ruling, but 
merely in regret for a neglected chance of fruitful collaboration in the 
publication of this book. It is indeed precisely because the functions 
of the two galleries have here overlapped that a volume of plates 
on the national collections of modern art which drew for its material 
from both institutions might have been thought to be specially 
desirable. 

With this reservation, it is easy to praise a book of illustrations, as 
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finely produced as the present volume, which contains examples of the 
art of nearly all the continental masters of the last hundred years and 
also includes interesting specimens—and it might have included more 
—of works by artists now less distinguished than they were, works 
acquired in ignorance of the judgment of the future and which must 
tend to encumber increasingly the store-rooms of the Gallery so long 
as it continues to exercise the important function of purchasing the art 
of the living. We might, however, assert without imprudence that the 
Trustees’ purchases during recent years of paintings by contemporary 
foreigners are less likely to sink into obscurity than those acquired 
during the Gallery’s horrid adolescence, in the days when its doors 
were closed to Modigliani and even to the proprieties of the respectable 
Cézanne. There was a species of uncultivated “dadaism”’ in the earlier 
policies of the Tate inconceivable anywhere in the sombre conditions 
of the present except perhaps in the carefree refuge of the Royal 
Academy. The Tate has abandoned the gratuitous conservatism of its 
past, and, though lost opportunities in } a art market rarely reoccur, 
or do so to prove that they were indeed well lost, the more recent 
acquisitions illustrated in this book reveal the admirable efforts that 
have been made, in the difficult circumstances of the times, to achieve 
an adequate representation of contemporary European art. 

The introductory essay by John Rothenstein, the Director of the 
Gallery, gives a careful account of the course and qualities of the 
Parisian hegemony of the last half-century; he has jth shirked the 
complexity of historical processes for the sake of any delusive order- 
liness alien to his subject nor sought to bemuse his readers by the 
hackneyed expedient of using the terminology of artistic techniques 
as if it were adapted to express critical perceptions. We may regret that 
the achievements of the Parisian school which were bound to provide 
the principal theme for an introduction to this volume have never been 
properly represented at the Tate. We have now reached a stage, how- 
ever, at which, though the verdict of posterity is still unpredictable, 
we may yet consider these achievements more serenely than was 
possible in the inter-war years, and the moment may well be the 
occasion, restrictions permitting, for a judicious expansion of the Tate’s 
small collection of this great school. Some years must elapse, for 
instance, before the earliest manifestations of the Fauves can be regarded 
—if they ever are to be so regarded—as the productions of old masters 
suitable for the attention of the National Gallery; but our responses to 
their qualities are already modified, perhaps clarified, by their increasing 
stimulation of our sense of the past. 

ROBIN IRONSIDE 
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OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 
Oskar Kokoschka. Introduction by James S. Plaut (Parrish 15s). 


INCE 1938, Oskar Kokoschka has been living in London; he was 
nee only to a small group when he came; the circle of his 
admirers has not grown appreciably since then. The expressionist 
movement, to which he was perhaps the most brilliant, though cer- 
tainly not the most conformist contributor, returned to the orbit of 
serious critical attention with the end of the war. Kokoschka’s work 
received sympathetic and serious treatment in the study published by 
Miss Hoffmann in 1947. A year later, the Boston Institute of Con- 
temporary Art organized a retrospective exhibition of his work. 
Mr. Plaut’s charmingly printed brochure was originally intended as 
a catalogue of this exhibition, but has now been republished in this 
country with very slight modifications. The short text falls between 
the rhapsodic and the factual in spite of being modelled, almost 
directly, on Miss Hoffmann’s study; the illustrations are, however, .in 
many cases new and the coloured ones are extremely well reproduced. 
It is to be hoped that some opportunity may be given in this country 
to see a representative selection from the work of this highly curious 
and important artist. 

JosepH RYKWERT 


MUSICAL BYWAY 
Opéra Comique, by Martin Cooper (Parrish 7s 6d). 


RANCE might just as well change places with England in that 
| neti mind’s eye in which we rearrange the nations in 
cultural similarities. England to the west of Germany, with a common 
frontier both with that country and with Belgium (César Franck and 
Elgar), with Switzerland, too, next door (the serious, choral Honegger), 
and with Italy available for inspiration, holidays and as a snecring 
point for Puritans (Parry), we would be very much at home. Most 
comfortable, in fact. While the island of France would be quite self- 
satisfied, complete, and needing neither to import nor to export. 
Opéra Comique, for instance, needs neither English nor German nor 
Italian help, and it is right for Mr. Martin Cooper in this most infor- 
mative picture book to refrain equally from studying The Beggars 
Opera, Die Entfiihrung or Don Pasquale, although the first two have 
spoken dialogue and the last has the plot, the verve and the music, and 
needs only its dialogue to make it Opéra Comique. 

But Mr. Cooper is firm: the form he considers is a theatrical musical 
piece which is a comedy of manners, or a satire, or written just to 
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amuse, but which must be topical, and which must be in French and 
have spoken dialogue. The last two conditions do indeed seem arbi- 
trary, but arbitrary or not, that is the frame within which this excellent 
monograph has been written. Duni, of whom some of us have not 
heard before, and Philidor wrote pure Opéra Comique in the 1760's; 
Grétry, who wrote several popular successes at the same time as Gluck 
was in Paris with his new ideas and classical plots; the post-Revolu- 
tionary Méhul with his romantic vision; Cherubini, Italian born, but 
who assimilated his talent to his public and who set French texts in an 
idiom which reminds us of that of Beethoven’s 1800 manner; and so 
we continue in Mr. Gooper’s company happily to the music we do 
know. Memories of the piano duet breathlessly crashed in the school 
holidays, Boieldieu’s Calife de Bagdad and La Dame blanche, Auber’s 
La Muette de Portici (ie. Masaniello) and Fra Diavolo, Hérold’s Zampa 
(especially) may be added to actual performances given by Carl Rosa 
touring companies of The Tales of Hoffman, Carmen and Faust. And 
this is the very place where Mr. Cooper’s very tidy French doll of 
Opéra Comique, who sings only French, but who insists on speaking 
too, comes loose at the seams. 

The insular theory, toyed with at the start, is not so odd, after all. 
Opéra Comique is a byway of music, and this volume appears in a series 
devoted to byways (The Waltz, which largely means the J. and O. 
Strauss family) as well as highways (The Orchestra, or The Golden Age 
of Vienna). Among its companions, Mr. Cooper’s book has more 
personal research behind it, and, although it has employed no hackneyed 
illustrations at all, yet its text is even more valuable than its pictures, 
and in spite of its gift book appearance, the place for it is not only on 
the drawing-room table, but in the reference library as well. 

Max KENYON 


EARLY KEYBOARD MUSIC 


Keyboard Music from the Middle Ages to the Baroque, by Gerald Stares 
Bedbrook (Macmillan 21s). 


Mx a fine piece of musical scholarship, especially if by an 
American of German ancestry or discipleship, is a catalogue 
raisonné with such detailed classification of species that only the author 
and a few specialists like him can hope for a comprehensive survey 
of its contents; most readers shelve the book for reference, and though 
it would be churlish not to give first praise to the kind of scholar who 
compiles it, the general musical reader and the average music student 
express more immediate gratitude for a book which gives them what 
post-war parlance calls “a picture”; that gratitude is amplified when 
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it is plain that the author, like Mr. Bedbrook, has all the knowledge 
and authority of those who compile voluminous books of reference. 
Despite such excellent books as Reese’s Music in the Middle Ages and 
Van den Borren’s The Sources of Early English Keyboard Music, there 
has long been a felt need for a succinct account of keyboard instruments 
and their composers before the eighteenth century that will give a 
comprehensive survey of stylistic evolution without being superficial. 
Mr. Bedbrook has provided it in handy and attractive format, with 
clear and good illustrations, a valuable bibliography, and a list of 
gramophone records which (unlike many such lists) mentions what 
can still be bought. 

Mr. Bedbrook’s task cannot have been easy for, as Professor Abraham 
says in the preface to his A Hundred Years of Music: 

“In reducing the chaos of facts to some order, the historian (of 
music) is bound to draw firm lines at the end of tendencies that actually 
faded out gradually and imperceptibly, to group composers as ‘schools’ 
when in truth no such schools existed, to show the making of artistic’ 
history as a stream, whereas it consists of innumerable ripples on a 
great lake, each set of ripples—large or small—radiating from every 
individual composer.” 

Mr. Bedbrook does not air his experience in footnotes, nor quote 
in foreign languages unless he must; he makes no long attempts to 
explain in words those musical processes that can explain themselves 
by an apt comparison of short specimens of music type; his reader is 
not bewildered by frequent crossings and recrossings of national 
frontiers, yet somehow Mr. Bedbrook keeps him aware of parallels 
and divergencies among contemporary composers at each stage of the 
account; the great figures—Hof haimer, Cabezén, the younger Gabrieli, 
Gibbons, Bull, Sweelinck, Frescobaldi—stand out as they should, and 
sub-classification is as clear as that of chapter headings. 

This compact but readable book is not likely to be superseded for 
many years; it will help the student to assimilate the contributions 
of subsequent researchers. For most readers Mr. Bedbrook’s criticism, 
though restrained, may be as useful as his history. One reader at least, 
who once thought that keyboard music before the late baroque epoch 
was largely trivial stuff made for the pastime of princes and the rich 
burgessy (or rather of their ladies) by composers whose vocal poly- 
phony alone claimed our serious attention, now shares Mr. 
Bedbrook’s estimate of sixteenth-century keyboard achievement, 
cannot deny his assertion that it had a more vigorous medieval ancestry 
than most historians have acknowledged, and may yet come to admit 
that “fifteenth-century organ music has a charm of its own, once the 
nature of the style has been grasped.” 


ArTHUR HUTCHINGS 
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THE PROBLEM OF ISRAEL 


Promise and Fufilment: Palestine 1917-1949, by Arthur Koestler 
(Macmillan 12s 6d). 


1 Rm was never any shortage of dissidents in the Zionist move- 
ment, and anything that its enemies may at different times have 
felt about it has already been said—by Jews. There was one group 
especially to whom those professionally concerned used to turn for 
inside information on Zionism. They were the Revisionists, whose 
divided heritage was taken over by de Irgun Zvai Leumi and Stern 
terrorists. 

These things are not so much concern of ours now as they used to be, 
and reading Arthur Koestler’s Promise and Fulfilment will make most 
Britons feel grateful for that. Not that Koestler is a Revisionist or an 
Irgun man, but his outlook and turn of phrase, and some of his friends, 
are more evocative of that camp than of the dominant Zionist factions. 
In his latest book he continues the apology for Irgun and Stern ter- 
rorism which he began in Thieves in the Night. 

The dominant type of Zionist, represented by the Jewish Agency, 
respectable, well-meaning, pertinacious, humourless, developed at its 
worsta pettifogging “‘self-righteousness”’ (Mr. Koestler’s word) for which 
Palestine Jews had a special nickname. One could always rely on the 
Revisionists to peel off the skin of respectability, to debunk and deflate. 

There is a good deal of this quality in Promise and Fulfilment. The 
narrative part reads like the story of the Palestine war as an Irgun 
writer might have told it. It does not become more reliable for being 
printed here and there in italics. Mr. Koestler aims at higher truth but 
often misses that lower kind which consists in getting the facts right. 
His concern is to show not only as against the British but also against 
official Israel that “by and large Irgun Zvai Leumi’s fight for Israel’s 
survival was morally justified.” It is significant that the only evidence 
of research in the whole book is on the Altalena episode, which was 
the show-down of the Tel Aviv government with the Irgun and to 
which a whole chapter is devoted. This destruction of an Irgun arms 
ship during the first truce has been made much of by Zionist speakers 
in this country as evidence of Israeli good faith. Koestler knows better. 
“The UNO aspect was the least of the worries of all parties concerned.” 

The fatiguing clamour of political warfare takes up a great deal of 
this book, and will for many obliterate its real interest. Things are 
made still more difficult for the reader by other idiosyncrasies. Mr. 
Koestler has a gift of descriptive writing combined with a flair for 
imaginative journalism. But he has always been weak at analysis. This 
has not prevented a certain picturesqueness of expression from gaining 
him a large following for his meditations on Things in General. He 
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makes great play with pairs of opposites, a favourite game with 
parlour philosophers. Thus: “I have always held that the dilemma of 
Ends and Means is the core of the human predicament.” Again, the 
first three pages of this book are given to showing that the Palestine 
problem was both unique and had universal elements—a proposition 
which could be asserted of any part of experience whatsoever. 

Still worse, since he last wrote on Palestine Mr. Koestler has become 
a psychologist. The result is not only a great accretion of jargon but 
some nonsense-writing of really portentous solemnity. For instance: 
“It is of course possible that our ‘psycho-somatic’ [sic] view of history 
is mistaken, and that the whole chain of events . .. was the result of 
a conscious, calculated, machiavellian policy, dictated by reasons 
unknown to this writer or to any other student of the problem . . . 
The analysis of events presented here . . . is based on the axiomatic 
belief that there are more fools than knaves on this earth.”” Or: “The 
subconscious layers of the mind have their own logic and wry humour.” 

Yet for those with patience to read on this book does contain somé 
rewarding sidelights on the problem of Israel. There is also the prob- 
lem of Koestler. A section called “Epilogue” makes it clear that it is 
not his intention to accept the logic of Zionism, to renounce cosmo- 
politanism and become an Israeli himself. Many Jews professing 
Zionism have remained comfortable absentees, visiting Palestine if at 
all as tourists, making up in vicarious extremism for their ignorance of 
the sacrifices which real Zionism entails. Mr. Koestler is not one of 
these. He does know what Zionism means, but he has rejected it. 
Israel to-day he finds priest-ridden—a consequence of its dependence 
on funds subscribed by the pious overseas—but he thinks this will pass. 
The Rabbis will all be swept away by the new pioneer generation, the 
“yokels,”” whom, however, Mr. Koestler finds equally poor company. 
And “within a generation or two Israel will have become an entirely 
‘un-Jewish’ country.” 

Furthermore, the establishment of Israel has in Mr. Koestler’s view 
made nonsense of the Jewish religion, which he now expects to die out. 
Those who wish to remain Jews must go to Israel. As for the rest, 
“Now that the State is firmly established, they are at last free to . . . 
wish it good luck and go their own way . . . with the nation whose life 
and culture they share, without reservations or split loyalties.” This is 
after all the Zionist thesis—the burden of Jewishness has been lifted 
from the Diaspora by the Palestine pioneers. By their sacrifice, and 
that of the half-million or more Arabs who have been driven from 
their homes, Mr. Koestler and the rest have been enabled to become 
Westerners with a whole heart. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLME 
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ECCLESIASTICAL POLICIES 


Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas, by F. J. Shirley 
(S.P.C.K. 14s 6d). 

HEN Henry VIII, at the time of his break with Rome, became 
Wie Protector and supreme Head of the Church in England, a 
large number of treatises were published to lend support to his claim. 
The De Vera Obedientia by Gardiner (1534) and the English translation 
of the Defensor Pacis by Marsilius of Padua (1535) were the first to 
appear. But among the essays which attempted to justify the royal 
supremacy of the Church in the sixteenth century, the most famous 
and the most important was the work of Richard Hooker, The Laws 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity. The first five books appeared in the reign of 
Elizabeth, between 1593 and 1597. The three others were published 
some time after the author’s death, between 1648 and 1662. In the 
admirable study of Hooker which he has just published Dr. Shirley 
has considered only the political implications of the treatise, leavin 
aside the other points of controversy between the Anglican Churc 
and the Puritan opposition. 

Hooker draws largely on medieval scholasticism for his preliminary 
views on the idea of Law and the origin of the State. Often he follows 
St. Thomas so closely that Dr. Shirley can very justly remark: “His 
tenderness for the Scholastics is in marked contrast to most Protestant 
thought” (p. 90). Like Aristotle and St. Thomas, ‘ae believes that the 
state springs from certain social impulses inherent in human nature. 
He holds with the scholastics of the sixteenth century that power has 
its origin among the people arid that an implicit contract lies at the 
basis of the national state; but he rejects forcefully the views of those 
who believe that the people have a right to rebellion. His position, 
then, is a moderate one, half-way between the theory of the divine 
right of kings and that of the radical deniocrats. 

On the question of the nature of the Church he parts company with 
Puritans, Catholics and political theorists. The Church is for him a 
visible organism, “the public society of God,” but it is identified, in 
each nation, with the civil society: the Church is only the religious 
aspect of the State. According to Hooker, Scripture has nothing 
precise to say on the form that ecclesiastical government should take. 
It is therefore perfectly natural that the sovereign should be at the same 
time supreme head of the civil government and of spiritual matters. 
That was the case under the Old Law and there is no reason to suppose 
that Christ has laid down different rules for the new people of God. 

Hooker’s attitude towards the bishops is very interesting. He shows 
himself a moderate defender of the episcopate. He does not try to 
exalt it by claiming for its representatives an exclusive jus divinum. He 
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hardly even insists on the apostolic succession. He seems to accept the 
fact that other national Churches are dispensing with the episcopate. 
What really matters is the royal supremacy, the right of the —— 
to organize the Church as he thinks best and to ) sete formal su 
mission to the established discipline. The Puritans make the same 
mistake as the Catholics, according to Hooker, in that they will not 
understand or allow these demands of sovereignty in the religious 
sphere. All the other controversial points are of minor importance 
compared with that. In the seventh book of the work there are indeed 
more explicit passages on the divine right of the episcopate. Unfor- 
tunately this book, because of its belated publication by the bishop 
John Gauden (1662) cannot be proved authentic. As Dr. Shirley 
shows, there appear to have been several interpolations, under the 
influence of ideas current at the time of its publication. 

In order to put Hooker’s position into sharper relief, Dr. Shirley 
has devoted several chapters to certain other contemporary political 
doctrines. He has examined in turn the writings of Languet, Hotman, ° 
and Buchanan, those of the Jesuits (Mariana and Suarez), and of the 
Political Theorists (Bodin). He might have pointed out that the 
Jesuits, with the exception of Mariana, defended not one particular 
doctrine but rather the various ideas of the great theologians of the 
time. 

Dr. Shirley does not overlook the very hostile judgments on State 
Churches made by Milton and by a large number of moderns. Never- 
theless, he takes an indulgent view of the Anglican Church under 
Elizabeth: “It was a very wise and wide Church that was set up, 
adherence to which can have violated the conscience of relatively 
few” (p. 238). Such an attitude seems to be unduly optimistic. It 
should not be forgotten that in the reign of Elizabeth not only the 
Catholics but also the Separatists and the Anabaptists were continually 
exposed to all forms of persecution. If the seventeenth century in 
England was marked by countless protests against the State Church, 
as Mr. Jordan’s The Development of Religious Toleration in England bears 
witness, it is doubtless because such a system was fede upon by 
many as a substantial instrument of oppression. 

Dr. Shirley wonders in his last chapter how Hooker would have 
reacted to the changes in the Anglican Church that have taken place 
since his death. The question, in fact, is not important, for it lies outside 
the field of history. But the author has already accomplished his 
———— task. He has clearly explained why Hooker’s treatise 

as enjoyed such a great reputation: the work appeared just in time 
to justify, with all the resources of theology, philosophy and law, the 
religious policy of the government. 


J. Lecter 
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The Age of Constantine the Great, by Jacob Burckhardt (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 18s). 

EARLY a hundred years ago, in 1852, Jacob Burckhardt published 
Nii study of the age of Constantine the Great (2nd edition 1880), 
and now from America comes the first English translation. Burckhardt’s 
work is, of course, a classic, and Professor Hadas suggests that it should 
be read as “a penetrating and informed essay’’; he therefore omits all 
the notes and the references to sources. This seems a pity; why could 
not the notes have been placed at the end of the book as they were in 
the finely illustrated edition published by the Phaidon-Verlag in 1935? 
At least the reader might have been warned that a text on which 
Burckhardt bases an argument (p. 251) has long since been proved to 
be a forgery. 

Burckhardt’s conception of Constantine is well known: the 
Emperor’s one overmastering passion was ambition, the acquisition of 
power. “In a genius to whom ambition and the lust for power allow 
no hour of respite there can be no question of Christianity and pagan- 
ism, of conscious religiosity and irreligiosity: such a man is essentially 
unreligious.” To Burckhardt Constantine appeared as “a murderous 
egoist’’ (p. 293), “a terrible though politically grandiose figure” 

. 301), as “the egoist robed in purple who measures and calculates 

that he does or suffers to be done by the aggrandizement of his 
own power” (p. 323, cf. p. 262). It is as though Burckhardt had been 
inspired by some malignant obsession of animosity against the 
Emperor for whom Christianity was but a cloak for his own advance- 
ment. And naturally the author of the Life of Constantine, Eusebius, is 
bitterly attacked: “his distortions, dissimulations and inventions” 
(p. 293), his “contemptible inventions” (p. 299) and his dishonesty 
(p. 313) have robbed him of any claim to figure as a decisive source. 

And still the debate concerning the character and purpose of Con- 
stantine continues. A. H. M. Jones in his recent excellent biography has 
no doubt that the Emperor was sincere in his religious professions, and 
Alféldi’s study of the coinage has led him to the same conclusion. But 
on the other hand Henri Grégoire of Brussels sees political motives as 
paramount in the determination of Constantine’s policy and when he 
comes to discuss the Emperor’s conversion he writes the word in 
inverted commas. Further, he has challenged the authenticity of the 
Life of Constantine; large parts of the work, he claims; date from the 
fifth century and are therefore unreliable. If Grégoire is right, the 
position to-day would present a curious parallel to Burckhardt’s view. 
The student of Constantine’s reign awaits the proof of Grégoire’s 
assertions. But it is only fair to add that in 1880 Burckhardt wrote that 
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Constantine’s perspicacity in perceiving in the Christian minority a 
future support for the Empire and in acting accordingly constitutes 
his enduring claim to fame (p. 375 and cf. p. 293). It is a notable 
concession. 

This English version will be of service to many students. Though 
the translation where I have tested it would appear to be hasty, the 
reader has cause to be grateful for a useful index. 

Norman H. BAyYNEs 


EVERYMAN’S LASCAUX 


Lascaux: a Commentary, by Alan Houghton Brodrick (Lindsay 

Drummond 15s). 

WING to the War, and the varied fortunes of the group of 
wees associated with their discovery in September 1940, the 
prehistoric cave-paintings of Lascaux have remained for many years - 
without a scientific proprietor. This void has inevitably attracted a 
host of commentators, and the past five years have seen a flood of 
articles and lectures by people more or less competent to speak, but 
no serious and detailed study of the paintings and engravings which 
crowd the walls of this amazing cave. Mr. Brodrick’s book preceded 
by some months the English translation of the so-called French official 
publication, itself by no means a complete study of the riches of 
Lascaux. Unfortunately the Abbé Breuil, no longer able to spend 
laborious days tracing pictures in a damp, dark cave, appears to <0 
no successor with the courage and determination to carry on this work, 
and so for the moment we must be content with rather unsubstantial 
commentaries, which hardly attempt to look beyond the more brilliant 
and easily-interpreted paintings. Mr. Brodrick’s book is written for 
those who have no previous knowledge of prehistoric archaeology, 
and of the eighty-four pages of text, thirty are given to a general 
account of caves and cave-dwellers, and of other sites, such as Altamira 
and La Mouthe, which provide a background for Lascaux. The 
description of the cave itself, its discovery by a band of schoolboys, 
its natural history and its truly marvellous paintings is vivid and 
interesting, and Monsieur Maurice Thaon’s admirable photographs 
are well reproduced, though the manner in which they are placed on 
the page is rather unattractive. The book should be much appreciated 
by those unacquainted with pre-history who are going to visit Lascaux 
for the first time, or by those who cannot see it for themselves but 
want to gain an idea of what it is all about. 


D. A. E. GArRrRop 























The story of Duse and 
D’Annunzio 


Age Cannot Wither 


BERTITA HARDING 


Eleanora Duse, high priestess of entertain- 
ment, was the fiiial name in the parade of the 
great Edwardian stage personalities. She 
found in her acting an outlet for her own 
mysticism and fire, so discovering a life which 
eluded her off stage. Her great devotion to 
Gabriele D’Annunzio, the poet-playwright- 
politician, is also unforgettably recorded. 


With sixteen half-tone illustrations. About 155. net 
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Broken I mages 
A JouRNAL BY JOHN GUEST 


“One of the most memorable of the many personal records 





that I have read.” Harold Nicolson, in the Observer 
“Here is something in the great English romantic-personal 
vein.” Elizabeth Bowen 


“It will be surprising if the last war produces a more rewarding 
set of personal impressions than the journal of Mr. John Guest.” 

Derek Hudson, in the Spectator 
“There have been few military memoirs in which Minerva has 
triumphed so gloriously over Mars.” Times Literary Supplement 
“BROKEN IMAGES is to be sincerely welcomed. It does, to some 
extent, for 1939-45 what Blunden’s UNDERTONES OF War did 


for 1914-18.” Gerard Hopkins, in Time and Tide 
“A book that will give pleasure to anyone who values good 
writing.” P. H. Newby, in the New Statesman 
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REVIEW 


is an authoritative and forward-looking monthly. Here is a short list of 
notable articles which appeared in its pages last year. 


T. S. ELIOT « ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
Reflections on“‘TheCocktail Party” « History Warns Modern Man 
BERTRAND RUSSELL « ALBERT SCHWEITZER 
1939-1949; Zen Years Later « Return to Colmar 
HERBERT READ « MARTIN HEIDEGGER 
Conversations in Germany « The Meaning of “Humanism” 
G. B. SHAW « ANDRE MALRAUX 
Comments on “‘Buoyant Billions” « The Ouest of T. E. Lawrence 
WILLIAM SAROYAN e REBECCA WEST 
Confessions of a Playwright « Germany's Refugees 
IGNAZIO SILONE « GEORGE ORWELL 
Return to Fontamara e The Language of Tomorrow 
ALDOUS HUXLEY « COMPTON MACKENZIE 
The Double Crisis « The Enjoyment of Holidays 
KARL JASPERS - STEPHEN SPENDER 
Goethe and our Future e W.H. Auden at Oxford 
ALBERT CAMUS e EUDORA WELTY 
The Sensitive Murderers « The Art of the Short Story 
JOHN ROTHENSTEIN - KARL BARTH 
Contemporary Painting « TheChurch between East» West 
ROBERT PAYNE « GEORGE SANTAYANA 
A Meeting with Ezra Pound « Dominations and Powers 
Fach issue of WORLD REVIEW contains 80 pages and some 15 major 
features. In addition to articles, there are short stories, poems, book 


reviews, theatre criticism and essays. A single copy, which is fully 
illustrated, costs 1/6. A year’s subscription is only £1, post free. 


It is a useful and simple gift to give your friends at home and overseas. 
Please write to 
The Circulation Manager, World Review, 43, Shoe Lane, E.C A. 
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NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER MARYLAND, U.S.A. 





Catalogues issued bi-monthly 


New Catholic and General Books 
of all publishers promptly supplied 
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for Catholie books go to 


|DIViel amar 





the Catholic book centre 
140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3008 Telegrams: Gallows Estrand London 
new and second-hand 
Catholic books in all 
languages sent all over 
the world . 


FOR NEWS AND VIEWS OF CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
READ ‘‘DUCKETT’S REGISTER,” MONTHLY 3D. 
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